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THE BATTLE OF POINT PLEASANT. 


[The battle of Point Pleasant which occurred on the 10th of 
October, 1774, between the Virginians on the one side, and the 
Indians of several tribes on the other, is a memorable event in 
the annals of our State, and deserves of course a proper illus- 
tration in our work. We submit, accordingly, the following ac- 
count of the affair, which we have taken from a “ Memoir of 
Indian Wars, and Other Occurrences ;” written by Colonel Jobn 
Stuart, of Greenbrier, and Presented to the Virginia Historical 
Society by his son, the late Charles A. Stuart, Esq., of the 
same county; which was published by the Society, some years 
ago, in a pamphlet of ‘+ Collections,” now rather scarce, and 
hardly to be had. This account is particularly valuable as the 
honest relation of a worthy and sensible man, who was present 
in the action, (commanding one of the companies from Bote- 
tourt.) and tells us what be saw and heard at the time without 
any gloes of art. It is, however, somewhat loosely written, and 
we have taken the liberty to omit some sentences, and transpose 
a few others—still retaining the writers own words—only to 
make the narrative a little more clear and compact. ] 


In the spring of that year (1774) General Lewis repre- 
sented the county of Botetourt in the Assembly, and his 
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brother, Colonel Charles Lewis, represented the county of 
Augusta, at Williamsburg, then the capital of our govern- 
ment. During the sitting of the Assembly, in the month 
of April, or May, government received intelligence of the 
hostile appearance of the Indians, who had fallen upon the 
traders in the nation and put them all to death, and were 
making other arrangements for war. 

General Lewis and his brother Charles sent an express 
immediately to the frontier settlements of their respective 
counties, requesting them to put themselves in a posture 
of defence. They had, each of them, the command of the 
militia in their counties, at that time; and I was ordered 
by General Lewis, to send out some scouts to watch the 
warrior path beyond the settlements lately made in Green- 
brier, which had recommenced in 1769. We were few in 
number, and in no condition to oppose an attack from any 
considerable force. But succor was promised us as soon 
as they could arrive from the Assembly ; and, in the mean 
time, arrangements were made for carrying on an expedi- 
tion against the Shawanese, between the Earl of Dunmore, 
who was the Governor of Virginia, and the Lewises, be- 
fore they left Williamsburg: the Governor to have the com- 
mand of a northern division of an army of volunteer mili- 
tia,—or otherwise drafts to be collected from the counties 
of Frederick, Shenandoah, and the settlements towards 
Fort Pitt ; General Lewis to have the command of a south- 
ern division of like troops, collected from the counties of 
Augusta, Botetourt, and the adjacent counties below the 
Blue ridge. Colonel Charles Lewis was to command the 
Augusta troops, and Colonel William Flening the Bote- 
tourt troops, under General Lewis. The Governor was to 
take his route by the way of Pittsburg, and General Lewis 
down the Kenawha—the whole army to assemble at the 
mouth of the Great Kenawha, on the Ohio river. General 
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Lewis’s army assembled in Greenbrier, at Camp Union, 
(now Lewisburg) about the 4th September, 1774, amount- 
ing in all, to about eleven hundred men, and proceeded from 
thence on their march, on the 11th day of said month, 
The captains commanding the Augusta volunteers, were 
Captain George Mathews, Captain Alexander M’Clenachan, 
Captain John Dickenson, Captain John Lewis, Captain 
Benjamin Harrison, Captain William Naul, Captain Joseph 
Haynes, and Captain Samuel Wilson. Those command- 
ing the Botetourt companies, were Captain Matthew Ar- 
buckle, Captain John Murray, Captain John Lewis, Cap- 
tain James Robertson, Captain Robert M‘Clenachan, Cap- 
tain James Ward, and Captain John Stuart. Before we 
marched from Camp Union, we were joined by Colonel 
John Fields, with a company of men from Culpeper, and 
Captain Thomas Buford, from Bedford county; also three 
other companies, under the command of Captain Evan 
Shelby, Captain William Russell, and Captain Harbert, 
from Holston, now Washington county. These troops 
were to compose a division commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liam Christian, who was then convening more men in that 
quarter of the country, with a view of pursuing us to the 
mouth of the Great Kenawha, where the whole army were 
expected to meet, and proceed from thence to the Shaw- 
anee towns. The last mentioned companies completed 


Our army to eleven hundred men. 


The mouth of the Great Kenawha is distant from Camp 
Union about one hundred and sixty miles,—the way moun- 
tainous and rugged. At the time we commenced our 
march no track or path was made, and but few white men 
had ever seen the place. Our principal pilot was Captain 
Matthew Arbuckle. Our bread stuff was packed upon 
horses, and droves of cattle furnished our meat; of which 
we had a plentiful supply, as droves of cattle and pack- 
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horses came in succession after us. But we went on ex- 
-peditiously, under every disadvantage, and arrived at Point 
Pleasant about the Ist of October, where we expected the 
Earl of Dunmore would meet us with his army, who was 
to have come down the river from Fort Pitt, as was previ- 
ously determined between the commanders. In this ex- 
pectation we were greatly disappointed; for his lordship 
pursued a different route, and had taken his march from 
Pittsburg, by land, towards the Shawanee towns. General 
Lewis, finding himself disappointed in meeting the Gover- 
nor and his army at Point Pleasant, despatched two scouts 
up the river, by land, to Fort Pitt, to endeavor to learn the 
. cause of the disappointment; and our army remained en- 
camped, to wait their return. 

During the time our scouts were going express up the 
river to Fort Pitt, the Governor had despatched three men, 
_ lately traders amongst the Indians, down the river, express 
to General Lewis, to inform him of his new plan and the 
route he was about to take, with instructions to pursue our 
‘march to the Shawanee towns, where he expected to as- 
semble with us. But what calculations he might have 
made for delay or other disappointments which would be 
likely to happen to two armies under so long and difficult 
. amarch through a trackless wilderness, I never could guess; 
or how he could suppose they would assemble at a con- 
juncture so critical as the business then in question requi- 
red, was never known to any body. 

The Governor’s express arrived at our encampment on 
‘Sunday, the 9th day of October,—and on that day it was 
my lot to command the guard. One of the men’s name 
-was M‘Cullough, with whom I had made some acquain- 
tance in Philadelphia, in the year 1766, at the Indian Queen, 
where we both happened to lodge... This man, supposing 
I was in Lewis's army, inquired and was told that 1 was on 
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guard. He made it his business to visit me, to renew our 
acquaintance ; and in the course of our conversation, he 
‘informed me he had recently left the Shawanee towns and 
gone to the Governor's camp. This made me desirous to 
know his opinion of our expected success in subduing the 
Indians, and whether he thought they would be presump- 
tuous enough to offer to fight us, as we supposed we had 
a force superior to any thing they could oppose to us. He 
answered, “ Aye, they will give you grinders, and that be- 
fore long:’’ and repeating it with an oath, swore we would 
get grinders very soon. I believe that he and his compan- 
ions left our camp that evening, to return to the Governor's 
camp. 

The next morning two young men had set out very early 
to hunt for deer; they happened to ramble up the (Ohio) 
river two or three miles, and on a sudden fell on the camp 
of the Indians, who had crossed the river the evening be- 
fore, and were just about fixing for battle. They discov- 
ered the young men and fired upon them ; one was killed, 
the other escaped, and got into our camp just before sun- 
rise. He stopped just before my tent, and [ discovered a 
number of men collecting round him as I lay in my bed. 
I jumped up and approached him to know what was the 
alarm, when I heard him declare that he had seen above 
five acres of Jand covered with Indians, as thick as they 
could stand one beside another. 

General Lewis immediately ordered a detachment of 
Augusta troops, under his brother Colonel Charles Lewis, 
and another detachment of the Botetourt troops, under 
Colonel William Fleming. These were composed of the 
companies commanded by the oldest captains; and the 
junior captains were ordered to stay in camp, to aid the 
others as occasion would require. The detachments march~ 
ed out in two. lines, and met the Indians in the same order 
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of march, about four hundred yards from our camp, and in 
sight of the guard. The Indians made the first fire and 
killed both the scouts in front of the two lines. Just as 
the sun was rising, a very heavy fire soon commenced, and 
Colonel Lewis was mortally wounded, but walked into 
camp and died a few minutes afterwards; observing to 
Colonel Charles Simms, with his last words, that he had 
sent one of the enemy to eternity before him. During his 
life it was his lot to have frequent skirmishes with the In- 
dians, in which he was always successful; had gained 
much applause for his intrepidity, and was greatly beloved 
by his troops. Colonel Fleming was also wounded; and 
our men had given way some distance before they were 
reinforced by the other companies issuing in succession 
from the camp. The Indians ia turn had to retreat, until 
they formed a line behind logs and trees, across from the 
bank of the Ohio to the bank of the Kenawha, and kept 
up their fire till sundown. 

[In this action] we had seventy-five killed, and one hun- 
dred and forty wounded. Amongst the slain on our side, 
were Colonel Charles Lewis, Colonel John Fields, Capt. 
Buford, Captain Murray, Captain Ward, Captain Wilson, 
Captain Robert McClenachan, Lieutenant Allen, Lieuten- 
ant Goldsby, Lieutenant Dillon, and other subaltern offi- 
cers. 

[The loss on the other side was never ascertained.] The 
Indians were exceedingly active in concealing their dead. 
I saw a young man draw out three, who were covered with 
leaves beside a large log, in the midst of the battle. Colo- 
nel Christian marched out next morning over the battle 
ground, and found twenty-one of the enemy slain on the 
ground. Twelve more were afterwards found, all conceal. 
ed in one place; and the Indians confessed that they had 
thrown a number into the river in time -of the battle; so 
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that it is possible that the slain on both sides were about 
equal. 

The Indians were headed by their chief, the Corn- 
stalk warrior, who, in his plan of attack and retreat discov- 
ered great military skill. On the evening of the day be- 
fore the battle, when they were about to cross over the 
river, he proposed to the Indians that if they were agreed, 
he would come and talk with us, and endeavor to make 
peace; but they would not listen to him. On the next 
day, as we were informed, he killed one of the Indians for 
retreating in the battle, in a cowardly manner. I could 
hear him the whole day speaking very loud to his men; 
and one of my company, who had once been a prisoner, 
told me what he was saying; encouraging the Indians,— 
telling them—* be strong, be strong !”” 

After the battle, we had different accounts of the num- 
ber of Indians who attacked us. Some asserted that they 
were upwards of one thousand ; some said no more than 
four or five hundred. The correct number was never known 
to us; however, it was certain they were combined of dif- 
ferent nations—Shawanese, Wyandotts, and Delawares, 
Of the former there is no doubt the whole strength of the 
nation was engaged in the battle. 

None will suppose that we had a contemptible enemy to 
do with, who has any knowledge of the exploits performed 
by them. It was chiefly the Shawanese that cut off the 
British army under General Braddock, in the year 1755, 
only nineteen years before our battle, when the General 
himself, and Sir Peter Hackett, second in command, were 
both slain, and a mere remnant of the whole army only 
escaped. It was they, too, who defeated Major Grant and 
his Scotch Highlanders, at Fort Pitt, in 1758, where the 
whole of the troops were killed and taken prisoners. Af- 
ter our battle, they defeated all the flower of the first bold 
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and intrepid settlers of Kentucky, at the battle of the Blue 
Licks. There fell Colonel John Todd and Colonel Ste- 
phen Trigg. The whole of their men were almost cut to 
pieces. Afterwards they defeated the United States army, 
over the Ohio, commanded by General Harmar. And 
lastly, they defeated General Arthur St. Clair’s great army, 
with prodigious slaughter. J} believe it was never known 
that so many Indians were ever killed in any engagement 
with the white people, as fell by the army of General Lewis, 
at Point Pleasant. 

General Lewis’s army consisted chiefly of young volua- 
teers, well trained to the use of arms, as hunting, in those 
days, was much practised, and preferred to agricultural 
pursuits by enterprising young men. The produce of the 
soil was of little value on the west side of the Blue Ridge— 
the ways bad, and the distance to market too great to make 
it esteemed. Such pursuits inured them to hardships and 
danger. We had mose than every fifth man in our army 
killed or wounded in the battle,—but none were disheart- 
ened; all crossed the river with cheerfulness, bent on de- 
stroying the enemy; and had they not been restrained by 
the Governor’s orders, I believe they would have extermi- 
nated the Shawanese nation. 

This battle was, in fact, the beginning of the revolution- 
ary war that obtained for our country the liberty and inde- 
pendence enjoyed by the United States, (and a good pre- 
sage of future success ;) for it is well known that the In- 
dians were influenced by the British to commence the war 
to terrify and confound the people, before they commenced 
hostilities themselves the following year at Lexington, in 
Massachusetts. It was thought by British politicians, that 
to excite an Indian war would prevent a combination of 
the colonies for opposing Parliamentary measures to tax 
the Americans. The blood, therefore, spilt upon this mem- 
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orable battle, will long be remembered by the good people 
of Virginia and the United States with gratitude. 

The Indians passed over the Ohio river in the night time, 
after the battle, and made the best of their way back to the 
Shawanee towns, upon the Scioto. And, after burying our 
dead, General Lewis ordered entrenchments to be made 
around our camp, extending across from the Ohio to the 
Kenawha, to secure the officer, with an adequate number 
of men, to protect them in safety, and marched the army 
across the Ohio for the Shawanee towns. 

[On this march} Captain Arbuckle was our guide, whio 
‘was equally esteemed as a soldier and a fine woodsman. 
When we came to the prairie, on Killicanic creek, we saw 
the smoke of a smal! Indian town, which was deserted and 
set on fire upon our approach. Here we met an express 
from the Governor’s camp, who had rived near the nation 
and proposed peace to the Indians. Some of the chiefs, 
with the Grenadier Squaw, on the return of the Indians 
after their defeat, had repaired to the Governor's army to 
solicit terms of peace for the Indians, which I apprehend 
they had no doubt of obtaining. The Governor promised 
them the war should be no further prosecuted, and that he 
would stop the march of Lewis’s army before any more 
hostilities should be committed upon them. However, the 
Indians finding we were rapidly approaching, began to sus- 
pect that the Governor did not possess the power of stop- 
ping us, whom they designated by the name of the Big 
Knife Men; the Governor, therefore, with the White Fish 
warrior, set off and met us at Killicanic creek, and there 
General Lewis received his orders to return with his army, 
as he had proposed terms of peace with the Indians, which 
he assured should be accomplished. 

His lordship requested General Lewis to introduce him 
to his officers; and we were accordingly ranged in rank, 
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and had the honor of an introduction to the Governor and 
commander in chief, who politely thanked us for services 
rendered on sO momentous an occasion, and assured us of 
his high esteem and respect for our conduct. 

+ On the Governor’s consulting General Lewis, it was 
deemed necessary that a garrison should be established at 
Point Pleasant, to intercept and prevent the Indians from 
crossing the Ohio to our side, as also to prevent any whites 
from crossing over to the side of the Indians; and by such 
means to preserve a future peace, according to the condi- 
tions of the treaty then to be made by the Governor with 
the Indians. Captain Arbuckle was appointed commander 
of the garrison, with instructions to enlist one hundred 
men, for the term of one year from the date of their en- 
listment, and proceed to erect a fort, which was executed 
in the following summer. 


Note.—It is perhaps due to the memory of Lord Dunmore, 


(to whom we otherwise owe so little.) to add here that the 
charge which Colonel Stuart so strongly insinuates against him, 
of having colluded with the Indians in this war against the people 
of the West, appears to be without any foundation in fact; and 


the addresses of congratulation which were presented to his 
Lordship on his return to Williamsburg, by the public authori- 
ties there,—hy the Corporation of the Borough of Norfolk— 
and by the people of Fincastle, (still extant in the old Virginia 
Gazette,) seem quite sufficient to answer this accusation with- 
out proof. 
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ORIGINAL REPORT. 


[We add here the “Original Report of the Battle fought at 
the mouth of the Kanawha, 10th of October, 1774,” which we 
take from Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. 12, p. 145, where it is 
introduced in these words: 

“ The following article details an account of what was. proba- 
bly, the most obstinate battle ever fought with the Indians. It 
was communicated to the editor from a source that guarantees 
its authenticity—with the following remarks: 

“+I enclose you the original report (and a copy lest you may 
not be able to decipher it) of the battle fought at the mouth of 
Kanawha, 10th of October, 1774. This statement is official, 
. apd was made on the ground the morning after the action; not 
more than five copies of it were preserved, and I have been cred- 
ibly informed, that it is now the only remaining official docu- 
ment in relation to that important transaction.’ ’’] 


CAMP ON POINT PLEASANT, 
At the mouth of Great Cantway, October, 1774. 


For the satisfaction of the public, in this they have a true 
state of the battle fought at this place on the 10th instant. 
Monday morning, about half an hour before sun-rise, two 
of capt. Russell’s company discovered a large party of In- 
dians about a mile from camp; one of which men was shot 
down by the Indians, the other made his escape and brought 
in the intelligence ; two or three minutes after, two of capt. 
Shelby’s men came in and confirmed the account. 

Col. Andrew Lewis being informed thereof, immediately 
ordered out col. Charles Lewis to take the command of 
one hundred and fifty men, of the Augusta troops; and 
with him went capt. Dickison, capt. Harrison, capt. Will- 
son, capt. John Lewis, of Augusta, and capt. Lockridge, 
which made the first division; col. Fleming was ordered 
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to take command of one hundred and fifty more, consisting 
of Botetourt, Bedford and Fincastle troops—viz. capt. Bu- 
ford, of Bedford, capt. Love, of Botetourt, and capt. Shelby 
and capt. Russell, of Fincastle, which made the second di- 
vision. Col. Charles Lewis’ division marched to the right 
some distance from the Ohio; col. Fleming, with his divis- 
ion, up the bank of Ohio, to the left. Col. Lewis’ division 
had not marched quite half a mile from camp, when about 
sun-rise, an attack was made on the front of his division, 
in a most vigorous manner, by the united tribes of Indians, 
Shawnees, Delawares, Mingoes, Iaways, and of several 
other nations, in number not less than eight hundred, and 
by many thought to be a thousand; in this heavy attack 
col. Lewis received a wound which in a few hours occa- 
sioned his death, and several of his men fell on the spot; 
in fact the Augusta division was forced to give way to the 
heavy fire of the enemy; in about a second of minute after 
the attack on col. Lewis’ division, the enemy engaged the 
front of col. Fleming’s division, on the Ohio, and in a short 
time the colonel received two balls through his left arm, 
and one through his breast, and after animating the officers 
and soldiers, in a most calm manner, to the pursuit of vic- 
tory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the Lrave colonels from the field was sensi- 
bly felt by the officers in particular; but the Augusta troops 
being shortly (after) reinforced from camp by col. Field, 
with his company, together with capt. M’Dowel, capt. 
Mathews and capt. Stuart, from Augusta, and capt. Ar- 
buckle and capt. M’Clenahan, from Botetourt, the enemy, 
no longer able to maintain their ground, was forced to give 
way till they were in aline with the troops of col. Fleming, 
left in action on the bank of Ohio. In this precipitate re- 
treat col, Field was killed; capt. Shelby was then ordered 
to take the command. During this time, which was after 
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twelve o’clock, the action continued extremely hot—the 
close underwood, many steep banks and logs, greatly fa- 
vored their retreat, and the bravest of their men made the 
best use of them, whilst others were throwing their dead 
into the Ohio, and carrying off their wounded. 


Afier twelve o’clock the action in a small degree abated ; 
but continued, except at short intervals, sharp enough till 
after one o’clock ; their long retreat gave them a most ad- 
vantageous spot of ground, from whence it appeared to the 
officers so difficult to dislodge them that it was thought 
most advisable to stand as the line then was formed, which 
was about a mile and a quarter in length, and had till then 
sustained a constant and equal weight of the action, from 
wing ty wing. It was till about half an hour of sunset they 
continued firing on us scattering shots, which we returned 
to their disadvantage; at length night coming on, they 
found a safe retreat. They had not the satisfaction of car- 
rying off any our men’s scalps, save one or two stragglers, 
whom they killed before the engagement. Many of their 
dead they Scalped rather than we should have them; but 
our troops scalped upwards of twenty of those who were 
first killed. It is beyond a doubt their loss in number far 
exceeds ours, which is considerable. 


Field officers killed—Col. Charles Lewis and col. John 
Field. Field officers wounded—Col. Wm. Fleming. Cap- 
tains killed—John Murray, Samuel Willson, Robert M’Clen- 
ahan and Charles Ward. Captains wounded—Thomas Bu- 
ford, John Dickison and John Skidmore. Sudalterns kill- 
ed—Lieut. Hugh Allen, ensign Mathew Brakin, ensign 
Cundiff. Subalterns wounded—Lieut. Lard, lieut. Vance, 
lieut. Golman and lieut. James Robison, and about 46 spies, 
sergeants and private men killed, and about 80 wounded. 
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CAPTAIN STOBO. 


[The association of this worthy officer with our youthful 
Washington in one of his early campaigns, at the Great Mea- 
dows, and the patriotic spirit which he displayed in the service 
of our State, at a trying period of her history, seem to entitle 
his memory to a brief record in our work. We have, accord- 
ingly, compiled the following account of him from Burk, and 
more particularly from a communication of our highly valued 
correspondent, Lyman C. Draper, to the editor of the * Olden 
Time,” published in that magazine, (vol. Ist, p. 370, &c.,) 
which we think our readers, or some of them at least, will find 
highly interesting. ] 


It appears that some time before the surrender of Fort 
Necessity to the French by our young Washington, then 
commanding a small force on our frontier, he had arrested 
a Frenchman by the name of La Force, who had acquired 
considerable influence among the various tribes of Indians 
at the back of our settlements, and after the seizure of 
Fort Duquesne, had been employed to obtain information 
of the state of things on our border, and to embroil the 
savages with our people; and Governor Dinwiddie, regard- 
ing him as a dangerous character, had caused him to be 
brought to Williamsburg, and confined in close jail. But 
now, on the surrender of the fort, under circumstances 
which we need not detail, the opportunity to redeem this 
man, sO meritorious in the eyes of his countrymen for his 
activity and sufferings in their cause, naturally suggested 
itself to De Villier as one of the terms of the capitulation, 
and for the performance of it two hostages were demanded 
and received. The hostages were Stobo and Van Braam ; 
who were accordingly detained and carried off to Fort Du- 
quesne, where they were kept in custody. While here, 
however, Captain Stobo, contrived to convey intelligence 
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to our Governor of the state of things in the fort in which 
he was confined, and to urge the sending of a force against 
it, in terms that breathe the most generous and patriotic 
spirit. ‘I send this,” he writes, ‘‘by Monecatooth’s bro- 
ther-in-law, (an Indian,) a worthy fellow and may be trust- 
ed. The garrison consists of 200 workmen, and all the 
rest went in several detachments to the number of 1000, 
two dayshence. Mencin, a fine soldier goes ; so that Con- 
treceeur, with a few young officers and cadets, remain here. 
La Force is greatly wanted here—no scouting now—he 
certainly must have been an extraordinary man amongst 
them—he is so much regretted and wished for. When we 
engaged to serve the country, it was expected we were to 
do it with our lives. Let them not be disappointed. Con- 
sider the good of the expedition without the least regard to us. 
For my part I would die a thousand deaths for the pleasure of 
possessing the fort but one day, &c., &c. [Here follows a 
plan of the fort.) 

It further appears, that some time afterwards, this La 
Force, who was still detained by the Governor, “ had, by al- 
most incredible efforts, broken the prison at Williamsburg, 
and the minds of the people of the whole country were in 
alarm. The opinion that before prevailed of his extraordi- 
nary address and activity, his desperate courage and fertil- 
ity in resources, was by this new feat wrought into a min- 
gled agony of terror and astonishment. Already had he 
reached King and Queen court-house, without any know- 
ledge of the country through which he had passed, with- 
Out a compass, and not daring to ask a question, when he 
attracted the notice of a backwoodsman. Their route lay 
the same way; and it occurred to La Force that by the 
friendship and fidelity of this man, he might escape in spite 
of the difficulties and dangers of his situation. Some qués- 
tions proposed by La Force relative to the distance and 
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direction of Fort Duquesne, confirmed the woodman in 
his suspicions, and he arrested him as he was about to 
cross the ferry at West Point. In vain did La Force tempt 
the woodsman with an immediate offer of money, and with 
promises of wealth and preferment if he would accompany 
him to the fort. He was proof against every allurement 
inconsistent with his duty, and he led him back to Wil- 
liamsburg. The condition of La Force, after this attempt, 
became in the highest degree distressing. He was loaded 
with a double weight of irons, and chained to the floor of 
his dungeon.” So much for poor La Force; but Captain 
Stobo, with his brother hostage, now claims our attention, 
and we shall give our account of him, in Mr. Draper’s 
words, omitting only a few paragraphs to save space. 
Captain Stobo “ was born in or near Glasgow,’’* Scot- 


‘land, and probably emigrated early to Virginia. The ge- 


nius and energy of Stobo, with something of a cultivated 
mind, superadded to his Scotch origin, secured from Gov. 
Dinwiddie the appointment of Captain in that little force 
which was placed on the frontiers of Virginia in the spring 
of 1754; and took an active part in all the operations pro- 
ceeding the surrender of Fort Necessity, at the Great Mea- 
dows, on the 3d of July of that year. As already seen, 
contrary to the articles of capitulation, La Force and his 
companions were detained as prisoners, instead of being 
released, as they plainly should have been, and sent to their 
friends at Fort Duquesne. The reasons assigned by Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie for violating the pledge of Washington, 
have considerable force, but cannot be deemed satisfactory. 
This impolitic detention of the French captives, was not 
only a palpable breach of faith with the French govern- 


* Maryland Gazette, July 12th 1759, extract of a letter from Louisburg of 
June 9th, 
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ment and the prisoners themselves, but bore with peculiar 
weight and injustice upon the English hostages, the gene- 
rous Stobo and Van Braam, who had, to serve their coun- 
try, voluntarily yielded themselves into the enemy’s hands, 
to suffer hardships severe and prolonged, of which they 
could have had but a faint conception. 

Immediately succeeding the account already quoted from 
Burk’s History of Virginia, respecting La Force’s escape 
from prison and his recapture, the following occurs : 

“« Meanwhile the hostages, Stobo and Van Braam, had 
been ordered for greater security to Quebec, and in retali- 
ation of the sufferings of La Force, they too were confin- 
ed in prison ; but without any additional severity. Almost 
at the same moment that La Force had broken his prison, 
Stobo and Van Braam, by efforts equally extraordinary, had 
escaped from Quebec, and were passing the causeway lead- 
ing from the city at the moment that the Governor of Can- 
ada was airing in his carriage. Stobo succeeded in effec- 
ting his escape ; but Van Braam fainting with fatigue end 
hunger, and despairing of being able to effect his escape, 
called out to the Governor from beneath the arch of the 
causeway where he concealed himself, and desired to sur- 
render, The Governor received him in his carriage, and 
remanded him to prison; but without any extraordinary 
severity.” 

It was in the summer of 1756, that La Force broke his 
prison ; and if “almost at the same moment,” Stobo and 
Van Braam made a similar attempt, it must have proved in 
the end equally unsuccessful. Burk informs us that Stobo 
succeeded in effecting his escape. But if this adventure 
really occurred at any period prior to the spring of 1759, 
Stobo was as unfortunate as Van Braam, though very likely 
he may have longer eluded recapture. This seems the 
most probable ; for, at the time of the final escape of Sirobo, 
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he does not appear to have been confined, nor could Van 
Braam have shared with him the remantte adventures about 
to be related. 

The letter writers from Louisburg to the Gazette of that 
day, chronicle the arrival there from Quebec, of Captain 
Stobo, late in May, or early in June, 1759. A meagre 
outline only is given of the particulars of his escape ; but 
brief as it is, it gives us no small insight into his true char- 
acter as a man of extraordinary daring and enterprise. 
The impression that Stobo made upon the officers and 
troops at Louisburg must have been mest favorable ; forthe 
letter writers in question speak ef him as ‘‘a man of most 
enterprising genius,” showing himself “a sensible gentle- 
man ;” and, say they, “his tale is very long and very ro- 
mantic, and his information is relied on by every body 
here.” By combining their statements, we have the fol- 
lowing narrative : 

As a hostage, Stobo was treated as well as he could have 
expected for some considerable time; but at length they 
began to use him at Quebec but very indifferently, frequent- 
ly imprisoning him, and finally condemning him to die,* 
the execution of which was suspended till the necessary 
approval of sentence should be received from France. In 
due time, after, as we may well suppose, a most painful 
suspense on the part of poor Stobo, the long looked for 
intelligence came—mercy and justice triumphed, and the 
prisoner was set at liberty. 

This, however, was but a partial freedom. Well nigh 
five years had rolled away, rife with suffering and adventure, 
among the rude and half-civilized French Canadians, and 
he longed once more to join his friends and countrymen. 


* Possibly for breaking the prison, and attempting to escape with Van 
Braam. 
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Having planned an escape, he selected four noble fellows, 
as intrepid as himself, for his companions in the daring en- 
terprise. One of them was a brave young man named 
Stéphens, formerly a Lieutenant in the Rangers under the 
famous Maj. Robert Rogers, and had been taken prisoner 
while in service, shortly before the disastrous battle at Ti- 
conderoga, in July, 1758. A Captain Beach, then also a 
prisoner at Quebec, was admitted into the scheme, but de- 
clined risking his life and fortunes in so hazardous an un- 
dertaking. 

On the Ist of May, 1759, this adventurous little band 
embarked in ‘ta crazy birch canoe,” with more than one 
thousand miles to accomplish before they could reach the 
first British post, Louisburg, on the Island of Cape Breton ; 
and the whole distance was like running one continued 
gauntlet, so numerous and watchful were the French crui- 
sers. At this particular crisis, too, the French vessels of 
war were more than usually on the alert, for Wolfe and 
other British Generals were concentrating a large force at 
Louisburg, to make some capital stroke on their enemies. 
The chances were strongly against Stobo and his four brave 
and intrepid adventurers; to have been retaken, while on 
their way to a British fortress, and that fortress Louisburg, 
with ample intelligence of things at Quebec, must have 
cost them their lives, and perhaps at the yard-arm without 
a trial; but how true is it, with scarcely an exception, that 
fortune favors the brave. Even the very elements seemed 
to interpose in their behalf, for the weather proved hazy, 
thus enabling them in a great measure to evade the obser- 
vation of their vigilant foe. Coming down the St. Law- 
rence, they discovered a French schooner “ with five Mon- 
sieurs on board ;” this they boldly seized, secured the pris- 
oners, and set sail with their new craft. Soon after, on 
the 11th of May, off the isle of Beek, they observed four- 
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teen sail of large ships under French colors, who fired two 
shots at the schooner to bring her too; but Stobo and his 
companions were made of “sterner stuff’’ than to yield 
ingloriously their prize and their liberty, and, under cover 
of the hazy weather, keeping, by good management, close 
in shore, fortunately escaped. They soon espied a French 
sloop with five hands on board, and contrived, either by 
stratagem or superior bravery, to “overpower” this vessel 
and its crew; and then, without further molestation, made 
the best of their way to Louisburg, where they safely arri- 
ved with their schooner, sloop and ten prisoners. All the 
circumstances considered, the enterprize proved singularly 
successful; and Captain Stobo was warmly congratulated 
on his heroic adventures. 

A detailed account of every material event occurring 
from the time he left Fort Duquesne till his escape, was 
taken down in writing* by the officers at Louisburg; and 
although Admiral Saunders had just sailed, yet so interest- 
ing and important were the narrative and information of 
Stobo considered, that an express boat was despatched with 
the intelligence to Wm. Pitt, then the distinguished head 
of public affairs. Nor was this all. Of the greatest mo- 
ment were his reports of the number of French in the gar- 
rison of Quebec, the position of the fort and means of 
access to it, the concentration there of the troops from 
Montreal and Crown Point, and the great preparations 
Montcalm was making to repel the anticipated British at- 
tack, by entrenching every place below Quebec where it 
was thought troops could possibly effect a landing, and 


* No allusion is made to this interesting document in the public index of 
MS. collections of the State of New York, made by its agent, J. R. Brod- 
head, in Holland and England; the British official papers of this period 
appear to have been lost, for none relating to the conquest of Canada, the 
victory and death of Wolfe, are mentioned. 
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also by constructing sundry large floats, stored with an im- 
mense quantity of combustibles, in hopes thereby to destroy 
the British fleet whenever it should make its appearance. 
Notwithstanding the care the enemy had taken, Stobo pro- 
posed to “ undertake to lead his Majesty’s forces toa place 
not many miles below Quebec, where they might land 
with little or no danger.” Thereupon the Governor of 
Louisburg, well knowing that such a man with such intel- 
ligence, would be of infinite service to Gen. Wolfe, who 
with his troops had some little time before sailed on his 
Quebec expedition, immediately ordered a vessel to be got 
ready to convey him speedily to the British fleet. It is to 
be regretted that we have no further account of this im- 
portant service of Stobo’s; but we may safely conclude 
that his local knowledge and general information proved of 
no small moment to the gallant Wolfe, and that he per- 
formed well his part in the sanguinary engagement of July 
31st and September 12th, at Montmorency and the memo- 
rable Plains of Abraham, 


The campaign over, Capt. Stobo visited Williamsburg, 
the then capital of Virginia, where he arrived on the 18th 
of November, 1759. Inthe Maryland Gazette of Dec. 6th, 
under the Williamsburg head of Nov. 22d, occurs the fol- 
lowing: ‘Capt. Robert Stobo, who has been many years 
a prisoner in Canada, came to town on Sunday last. The 
Assembly adjourned the succeeding Thursday, and among 
their resolves was this, viz: 


** Resolved, That the sum of one thousand pounds be paid 
by the treasurer of this Colony to Capt. Robert Stobo, over 
and above the pay that is due to him from the time of his 
rendering himself an hostage to this day, as a reward for 
his zeal to his country, and a recompense for the great 
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hardships he has suffered during his confinement in the 
enemy’s country.” 

In the same Gazette, under the Williamsburg head of 
Nov. 30th, the following extract from the Journal of the 
House of Burgesses is given : 


‘* Monpar, November 19th, 1759. 


“Upon a motion made, Resolved, That an humble ad- 
dress be made to his Honor the Governor, to desire that he 
will be pleased to take Capt. Stobo into his special care 
and favour, and promote him in the service of this Colony ; 
and that Mr. Richard Henry Lee do wait on his Honor 
with the said address. 


Upon a motion made, Resolved, That the thanks of this 
house be given to Mr- Robert Stobo, for his steady and in- 
violable attachment to the interest of this country; for his 
singular bravery and courage exerted on all occasions du- 
ring the present war; and for the magnanimity with which 
he has supported himself during his confinement in Canada; 
and that he be congratulated, in the name of this House, 
on his safe and happy return to this Colony, and that Mr. 
Nicholas, Mr. Bland and Mr. Washington do wait on him 
for that purpose. 


“ Tuurspay, November 20th, 


* Mr. Nicholas reported that the committee appointed 
had, according to order, waited on Captain Stobo with the 
resolution of this House, to return him their thanks for his 
late services to this Colony, to which he returned the fol- 
lowing answer: 


“* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses ; 


“The distinguishing tokens of favor and benevolence 
which you have vouclisafed voluntarily to confer on me, 


We 
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and that unanimously and immediately upon my happy re- 
turn to this country, have administered to my heart the 
greatest consolation of which it was susceptible, gratified 
every wish it was capable of entertaining, and imprinted 
upon it the most indelible sense of gratitude with which it 
could be possibly affected. 

“To be informed by the voice of the public, that I had 
discharged my duty to their satisfaction, and merited their 
thanks for my conduct, is the highest glory my ambition 
could aspire to, and will determine me, upon any future 
occasion, to exert myself with all the vigour and alacrity 
which the united ardour of gratitude and duty can inspire. 

ROBERT STOBO.” 

Services that called forth the spontaneous and grateful 
expressions of the Virginia Assembly, composed of such 
men as Washington, Bland, Nicholas and Lee, could have 
been of no ordinary character. Little as we know of Sto- 
bo’s adventures, it is not strange that the historian, Hume, 
should have eonsidered them extraordinary. After Wash- 
ington’s mention of Stobo, as being alive and probably re- 
siding in London, as late as 1771, we hear no more of him. 
It is quite likely that he was there in the service, or had 
perhaps retired on half pay. If alive when the American 
Revolution broke out, he may, from age and sufferiug, have 
become unfit for the performance of active duties in the 
field ; or, what is equally probable, and more congenial with 
our feelings, he may not have had it in his heart to aid in 
Oppressing a struggling people, for whom he had once en- 
dured uncommon hardships, and who, in turn, had paid 
him grateful honors, and shown him lasting kindnesses 
which could never be forgotten. 





To this account of Capt. Stobo, Mr. Draper adds “ a few 
kind words in behalf of Capt. Jacob Van Braam the fellow 
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hostage and fellow sufferer of the gallant Stobo;” for ‘it 
seems to me,” he says, “ that a hateful stigma, unwarrant- 
ed by the facts in the case, has been placed upon his name, 
his services, and his character,” which ought in all justice 
to be removed. He proceeds, accordingly, as follows : 


“Capt. Van Braam had accompanied Washington on his 
mission, in 1753, to the French on the Upper Ohio. The 
succeeding spring he was, by Washington’s partiality, made 
a ( aptain in the Virginia regiment, and so acceptable were 
his services, that some time prior to the battle at the Great 
Meadows, Washington commended him as “an experien- 
ced, good officer,” who had “behaved extremely well.” 
No hint is anywhere given, that he did not properly con- 
duct himself in the engagement at the Meadows ; the in- 
ference is plain that he fought with his characteristic bra- 
very, else + ashington would not have entrusted to him the 
important negotiations preceeding the capitulation. Van 
Braam’s erroneous translation of the articles caused no lit- 
tle subsequent difficulty and ill-feeling. His ignorance— 
for ignorance only it could have been—-was not his fault 
but misfortune, and we should not, therefore, too hastily 
impeach his fidelity and patriotism. 


“Washington avers that he was ‘ wilfully or ignorantly de- 
ceived’ by Van Braam’s interpretation of the French word 
assassinat, which he rendered doss or death, but which was 
afterwards found to mean, when literally translated, the as- 
sassination of Jumonville ; and adds, ‘the interpreter was 
a Dutchman, little acquainted with the English tongue, 
therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning of the 
word in English. Thus Washington himself seems to 
have put a charitable construction upon Van Braam’s con- 
duct. Major Adam Stephen, who was next in rank to 
Washington at the affair of the Great Meadows, in his let- 
ter of August 11th, 1754, which appeared in the gazettes 
of the day, and the substance of which is quoted in the 2d 
vol. of Spark’s Washington, on page 460, says: ‘When 
Mr. Van Braam returned with the French proposals, we 
were obliged to take the seuse of them by the word of 
mouth: It rained so heavy that he could not give us a writ- 
ten translation of them; we could scarcely keep the can- 
dle lighred to read them by; they were written in a bad 
hand, on wet and blotted paper, so that no person could 
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read them but Van Braam, who had heard them from the 
mouth of the French officer. Every officer, then present, 
is willing to declare that there was no such word as assas- 
sination mentioned ; the terms expressed were, the death of 
Jumonville. So, then, Van Braam read the articles, doubt- 
less, as he ‘had heard them from the mouth of the French 
officer;’ and this, unquestionably, is the true version of the 
affair 

*« Gov. Dinwiddie’s account of this transaction to Lord 
Albemarle, written shortly after its occurrence, when sus- 
picions of Van Braam’s treachery were rife in the land,* 
charges him also with desertion—‘ they say he has joined the 
French.’ But Dinwidde’s ‘they say’ authority, is not 
sustained by subsequent facts. The two noble letters of 
Stobo, written from Fort Duquesne July 28th and 29th, 
nearly four weeks after the capitulation, contain internal 
evidence of Van Braam’s faithfulness to his country. To 
repeat the expressive quotations, once already introduced, 
from these letters: ‘ Consider the good of the expedition 
without the least regard to us:’ ‘ Let the good of the ex- 
pedition be considered preferable to our safety.’ Stcboin 
using the words ‘wus’ and ‘our safety,’ clearly includes his 
fellow hostage with himself; and, in Stobo’s estimation, 
the ‘safety’ of both might be endangered, if Virginia should 
but do her duty and strike a bold and decisive blow, yet his 
patriotic and emphatic advice was to strike. This, too, 
must have been the counsel of Van Braam, for the plurals 
‘our’ and ‘us,’ convey a very strong probability that Van 
Braam was privy to their contents, if, indeed, he did not 
aid in their dictation. Had he evinced the least signs of 
treachery, or received any suspicious favors or indulgen- 
ces from the French, the scrutinizing eye of Stobo would 
have instantly detected, and his pen as quickly exposed 
them. In those letters Stobo does not breathe a hint even 
of any such suspicion ; but, on the contrary, the inference 
is clear and unequivocal, that his fellow prisoner as well as 
himself, was willing, nay, solicitous, to run the risk of suf- 
fering martyrdom itself, rather than Fort Duquesne should 

* Corroborative of the prevalent feeling at that period, is the statement of 
Mr. Sparks, that the month following the pemieheten, when the Virginia 
Assembly passed a vote of thanks to Col. Washington and his officers “ for 
their bravery and gallant defence of their country,” Van Braam was excep- 


ted, as being charged with having acted a treacherous part in his interpre- 
tation of the articles. 
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not be re-possessed, and its braggart occupants driven from 
the land. 

‘¢ Both Burk and Sparks tell us that Van Braam as well 
as Stobo was sent to Quebec, and still a prisoner; and 
there, according to the former historian, broke from his 
prison, but after becoming weak from hunger and fatigue, 
was compelled, rather than perish, to surrender himself 
once more to the tender mercies of his enemies. Those 
who profit by treason are apt to reward the traitor; we 
have no such evidence in this case; no hint, no surmise 
even, that poor Van Braam was a whit better treated than 
Stobo.” (Indeed we have some evidence that he was not. 
For “I have found,” says Mr. D. in a postscript, “ in the 
Maryland Gazette of the 20th November, 1760, a notice of 
him from which it appears that he was kept imprisoned in 
Montreal, and only released after that city finally surren- 
dered to the British, Sept. 8th, 1760, when he repaired 
soon after to Virginia;” and the following paragraph is 
added, taken, we suppose, from the old Virginia Gazette. 
“ Williamsburg, Nov. '7.—This week arrived in town Capt. 
Van Braam, of the old Virginia regiment, &c.) ‘ And,” 
finally, ‘‘ to cap the climax, he makes application from Eng- 
land, in 1771, through the medium of Washington him- 
self,* for the entry of his portion of military.lands, to which, 
for these very serviccs, he was entitled—and the claim is 
acknowledged and the land readily granted, and not a whis- 
per from Washington but that they were richly deserved.” 


* Sparks’ Washington, vol. 2nd, page 365. 


_A TASTE FOR READING. 


If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 

Sir J. Herschell. 
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AN OLD SONG. 


“The following song,” says Miss Mitford, in her recent 
volume entitled “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” is stri- 
kingly illustrative of a peculiarity that has often struck me 
in reading the dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher; the ab- 
sence of any mark of antiquity, either in the diction or 
construction. Hardly any thing in their verse smacks of 
the age. They were cotemporary with Ben Jonson, and 
yet how rugged is his English compared with their fluent 
and courtly tongue! They were almost cotemporary with 
a greater than he—a greater far than any or all, and yet 
Shakspeare’s blank ve:se has an antique sound when read 
afier theirs. Dryden, himself so perfect a model as regards 
style, says in one of those master-pieces of criticism, the 
prefaces to his plays, that in Beaumont and Fletcher, our 
language has attained to its perfection. I doubt if it have 
much improved since, nor has it for the uses of poetry very 
materially altered.” 


SONG FROM “ROLLO.” 


Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again,— 
Seals of love, though sealed in vain. 


Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow, 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears: 

But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
FROM GEN. WASHINGTON TO COL. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


[We copy the following Letters from General Washington to 
Colonel John Armstrong, of Carlyle, Pennsylvania, who had 
been a fellow officer with him in Braddock’s army, and who 
was subsequently father of Gen’l John Armstrong, sometime 
Secretary of War, under Mr. Madison; from the originals hith- 
erto inedited which Dr. Meaux, of Amelia, has, very politely, 
put into our hands for the purpose, and the last of which, (a 
highly important and interesting one,) he has, most obligingly, 
presented to our Virginia Historical Society for preservation in 
its archives. ] 


From Col, George Washington to Col. John Armstrong. 
Mount Vernon, Ocr. 101ru, 1773. 


Dear Sir,—Upon my return home from the Annapolis 
Races (from whence I wrote you, committing the Letter to 
the care of Capt. McGachen of Baltimore Town, who as- 
sured me it should be forwarded the week after,) I received 
a Letter from Lord Dunmore our Governor, containing the 
following Paragraph ; which I inclose for your information, 
agreeable to my promise. 

‘T last Post receiv’d yours of the 12th inst. (that is Sep- 
tember) wherein you beg to be informed whether I propose 
granting Patents on the Ohio to such Officers and Soldiers 
as claim under his Majesty’s Proclamation in 8 ber 1763. 
I do not mean to grant any Patents on the Western Waters, 
as I no not think I am at present impowered so to do. I did 
indeed tell a poor old German Lieut. who was with me, 
and informed me he was very poor and had ten children 
that I possibly might grant him a Patent contiguous to that 
which he had under Mr. Dinwiddie’s Proclamation, which 
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I suppose is what may have given rise to the report you 
have heard ;”’— 

I was suspicious, as I think I wrote you in my last, that 
the report of Lord Dunmore’s granting Patents was rather 
premature ; for after declaring to the Officers of his own 
Government that, he did not conceive himself at liberty to 
Issue Patents for Lands on the Western Waters, 1 could 
scarce think he would change his opinion without giving 
them some intimation of it, either in a publick, or private 
manner ; and yet there are some words in his Letter (which 
I have mark’d) which seems to Imply an expectation at least, 
of doing it.—It remains therefore to be considered, whe- 
ther the Officers claiming under his Majesty’s Proclamation 
of 1763 have a better chance of securing their Lands else- 
where; and if they have not whether the known equity of 
their Claims—the prevailing opinion that Bullet is proceed- 
ing by authority in the Surveys he is now making—and the 
united endeavours of the Officers to obtain Patents for the 
Lands actually Survey’d, may not discourage other Emi- 
grants from Settling thereon ; and, in the end, induce Gov- 
ernment to comply with their just requisitions by fulfilling 
its own voluntary Promises.—lI own it is a kind of Lottery, 
and whether the chance of a price, is not worth the ex- 
pence of a Survey, is the point in question ?—As Subjects 
and Individuals of the community at large, we are at least 
upon a par with those who are occupying the Country ; 
but whether any of these Pleas, under the present discour- 
agem’ts of Government, will avail any thing ; is mere mat- 
ter of Speculation, on which every Person must exercise 
their own Powers of Reflection. 

With very great esteem [ am 
Dear Sir 
Y’r most Obed’t Serv't, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


18* 
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From General Washington to the Same. 


Heap Quarters, Mipptesroox, May 18ru, 1779. 


Dear Sir,—I have received your favor of the 10th Inst. 
by Col. Blaine, and thank you for it. Never was there an 
observation founded in more truth than yours of my having 
a choice of difficulties—I cannot say that ye resolve of Con- 
gress which you allude to has increased them, but with 
propriety I may observe it has added to my embarrassment 
in fixing on the least, inasmuch as it gives me powers with- 
out the means of execution when they ought at least to 
be co-equal. 

The cries of the distressed,—of the fatherless and the 
widows—come to me from all quarters. The States are 
not behind hand in making application for assistance, not- 
withstanding scarce any one of them, that I can find, is 
takeing effectual measures to compleat its quota of conti- 
nental troops, or have even power, or energy enough to 
draw forth their militia—each complains of neglect, be- 
cause it gets not what it asks—and conceives that none 
other suffers like themselves because they are ignorant of 
what others experience, receiving the complaints of their 
own people only. I have a hard time of it, and a disagre- 
able task. To please every body is impossible—Were I to 
undertake it, I should probably please nobody—If I know 
myself I have no partialities—I have from the beginning, 
and I hope I shail to the end, pursue to the utmost of my 
judgment and abilities, one steady line of conduct for the 
good of the great whole—this will, under all circumstan- 
ces administer consolation to myself, however short I may 
fall of the expectation of others. 

But to leave smaller matters. I am much mistaken if 
the resolve of Congress hath not an eye to something far 
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beyond our abilities. They are I conceive, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the state and strength of the army—of our 
resources—and how they are to be drawn out. The pow- 
ers given may be beneficial, but do not let Congress deceive 
themselves by false expectation, founded on a superficial 
view of things in general and the strength of their own 
Troops in particalar; for in a word I give it to you as my 
Opinion, that if the reinforcement expected by the enemy 
should arrive, and no effectual measures be taken to com- 
pleat our battalions and stop the further depreciation of 
our money, I do not see upon what ground we are able, or 
mean to continue the contest. We now stand upon the 
brink of a precipice, from whence the smallest help casts 
us headlong—at this moment our maney does not pass—at 
what rate I need not add, because the unsatisfied demands 
on the Treasury affords too many unequivocal and alarm- 
ing proofs to stand in need of illustration. Even at this 
hour every thing is, in a manner, at a stand, for want of 
this money (such as it is) and because many of the States 
instead of passing laws to aid the several departments of 
the army, have done the reverse, and hampered the trans- 
portation in such a way as to stop the supplies which are 
indispensably necessary, and for want of which we are 
embarrassed exceedingly. 

This is asummary of our affairs in general, to which I 
am to add that the officers unable any longer to support 
themselves in the army, are resigning continually, or doing 
what is worse, spreading discontent, and possibly the seeds 
of Sedition. You will readily perceive my dear Sir that 
this is a confidential letter, and that however willing I may 
be to disclose such matters or such sentiments to particu- 
lar friends who are entrusted with the government of our 
great national concerns, I shall be extremely unwilling to 
have them communicated to any others; as I should feel 
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much compunction if a single word or thought of mine 
was to create the smallest despair in our own people, or 
feed the hope of the enemy who I know pursue with avi- 
dity every track which leads to a discovery of the senti- 
ments of men in office. Such (that is men in office) I 
wish to be impressed—deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of a close attention, and vigorous exertion of the 
means for extricating our finances from the deplorable sit- 
uation in which they now are—I never was,—much less 
reason have I now, to be afraid of the Enemy’s arms ; but 
I have no scruple in declaring to you, that I have never yet 
seen the time in which our affairs, (in my opinion) were at 
so low an ebb as they are at present, and without a speedy 
and capital change, we shall not be able in a very short 
time to call out the strength and resources of the Country. 
The hour, therefore, is certainly come when party differ- 
ences and disputes should subside, when every man (espe- 
cially those in office) should with one hand and one heart, 


pull the same way, and with their whole strenvth. Provi- 
dence has done—and I am persuaded is disposed to do— 
a great deal for us, but we are not to forget the fable of 
Jupiter and the Carman, With great truth and sincerity, 
I am D’r Sir, 
Y’r most obed’t and affect. H’ble Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


P. S.—I am not insensible to the force of y’r remark 
contained in the P.S. to y’r letter and can assure you that 
the person you allude to, was not appointed from motives 
of partiality, or in a hasty manner. After long and cool 
deliberation—a due consideration of characters and cir- 
cumstances, and some regard to military rules and propri- 
ety, I could do no better—I must work with such means 
as I am furnished. You know, I presume that the com’d 
was Offered to Gen’] G—tes who declined the acceptance 
of it. 
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THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 


[The service which the author of Junius’s Letters, whoever 
he was, incidentally rendered to the cause of American liberty, 
will always give us a special interest beyond that of mere lite- 
rary curiosity in the rather puzzling question of his identity, 
which still continues to exercise the wits of our British writers. 
With this view, we readily adopt the following article, being 
part of a much longer one which has recently appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, entitled “ Touching the Identity of 
Junius,” and which, for this portion of it, we think our readers 
will find both useful and agreeable, as it contains a lively aud 
pleasant resumé of the controversy from the beginning. } 


It is not true, as some may be disposed to think, that the 
puzzle of Junius has lost its interest, and become an ob- 
solete matter. This writer has connected himself with the 
governmental history of his day in England in a manner 
too striking to permit the mere lapse of time to nullify him. 
He waged war with the government of George the Third 
before the Thirteen Colonies did, for nearly as long a space, 
and on something of the same constitutional principle. 
This alone would give him claims to an undying conside- 
ration, and such consideration is further secured by the 
mystery which has always a power of fascination over the 
human mind. If we were disposed to forget his powerful 
pen, his provoking mask would not let us. Then, poster- 
ity must always be cnxious to know who it was who left 
behind him some of the most elegant and masterly speci- 
mens of epistolary literature in the language. 

About eighty years ago, Junius boasted, with the confi- 
dence of Isis in the old temple of Sais, that nobody should 
ever be able to lift his mask; that he was the sole deposi- 
tary of his secret, and that it should perish with him. Since 
that time a hundred books and a vast number of articles 
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have been written by men desirous to point out the real 
author of the letters; and a crowd of undoubted and re- 
jected Juniuses have rewarded the curious infelicity of the 
inquirers. Most of these nominis undre have strutted their 
hour upon the stage, and then passed off, to be talked of 
no more. As it is, there are not “ six Richmonds in the 
field,” out of so many. Mr. Wade, in Bohn’s edition of . 
Junius, gives a list of these involuntary candidates, to the 
number of thirty-five, to wit:—Colonel Barré, Hugh Ma- 
caulay Boyd, Bishop Butler, Lord Chatham, Lord Chester- 
field, Earl Shelburne, Lord Camden, Earl Temple, M. De- 
lolme, Dunning, Lord Ashburton, Henry Flood, Henry 
Grattan, E. Burke, E. Gibbon, WW. G. Hamilton, C. Lloyd, 
J. Roberts, Sam. Dyer, George and James Grenville, W. 
Greatrakes, Duke of Portland, Rd. Glover, Sir W. Jones, 
Jas. Hollis, General Lee, Laughlin Macleane, Lord George 
Sackville, Rev. P. Rosenhagen, J. Wilkes, J. H. Tooke, 
John Kent, Dr. Wray, Horace Walpole, Lord Loughbo- 
rough, Sir Philip Francis. The claims advanced for the 
great majority of these are ridiculous, and prove nothing 
so much as the principle of diversity and dissent existing 
in the human mind, and the power which a hypothesis will 
have, at times, over the poor Frankenstein that has made it. 

Among those spoken of with most confidence, when 
the letters were coming out in the Public Advertiser, was 
Edmund Burke; and there was some appearance of truth 
in the assumption ; for Burke was the only whig writer of 
the day whose intellectual powers seemed to bear any com- 
parison with those exhibited in the letters. We say seem- 
ed; for the two authors differed widely ; and their writings 
afford intrinsic evidence of this. Burke was a generalizer, 
and dealt very much in abstract principles, following out 
his conclusions by long chains of reasoning. Junius was 
all for particulars ; he went directly and dictatorially to his 
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mark, with an impatience of all ratiocination; he would 
not waste time in the tediousness of outward flourishes, 
Burke had not the fierce heart of Junius; he would wage 
war with pomp and circumstance. His dramatic hostility 
against Warren Hastings was a different thing from the 
bloody personal assault upon Grafton, Bedford, or Mans- 


_ field. Burke used a bright and chivalrous rapier; Junius 


came on with a tomahawk—not, however, without its own 
beautiful lightnings, as he swung it round his head and 
brought it down with an unmerciful sway, right, centre and 
left. But Burke himself has set this question at rest. He 
told Dr. Johnson, of his own accord, that he was not Ju- 
nics. Mr. Butler, of the Reminiscences, says that Burke 
spoke of the letters with disgust ; and said to Dean Marley, 
‘‘T could not write like Junius; and if I could, I would 
not.” 

Gibbon was also spoken of; but he had nothing in com- 
mon with the Man in the Mask, but a splendid style. The 
historian’s rhetoric is never colored by the warm blood of 
cotemporary politics or statesmanship. The date of his 
mind was many centuries anterior to the age of Wilkes 
and liberty ; and it concerned itself more with the Con- 
stantines than the Georges—with the Arians and Ebonites, 
rather than the Whigs and Tories. 

The erudite Dr. Parr thought Chas, Lloyd, George Gren- 
ville’s private secretary, was Junius, beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt. The points in Lloyd’s favor were, that he always 
praised George Grenville, and that, at the period of Lloyd’s 
death, Junius ceased to write. Lloyd died three days after 
the date of Junius’ last letter. But the following seems to 
do away with this hypothesis. Six weeks after the death 
of Lloyd, Woodfall made his usual signals for Junius. Now, 
Woodfall knew Lloyd, and must have heard of his death, 
He also suspected, if he did not know, who his famous 
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correspondent was; and it is not to be supposed he would 
make overtures to a dead man. The claims of Lloyd, in 
spite of the large credulity of Parr, have always been con- 
sidered very feeble. Lord George Germaine was also sus- 
pected, when Junius first appeared. He was a whig, had 
reason to be angry with the Marquis of Granby for his share 
in the court-martial and disgrace which followed the battle 
of Minden; and, as a military man, would be likely to ex- 
hibit the knowledge of the War-Office visible in the letters 
of Junius. Lord Chesterfield, too, was set up and sworn 
by, for a while; so was W. Gerard Hamilton; and so was 
Horace Walpole. Buta person is forced to smile when he 
speaks of these four fastidious members of the aristocracy 
in the same breath with Junius. The style of Lord George 
was bald and debilitated in the extreme; he himself was 
pigeon-livered, and lacked the gall of that truculent mas- 
quer. Chesterfield, though really something more than a 
high priest of ‘‘ the Graces—the Graces,’’ could be Junius 
as little as the cynical, finical Horace Walpole. As for 
Hamilton, he is almost knocked down by the breath of im- 
putation which makes him nominis umbra, 

Dunning, Lord Ashburton, has been advocated. But at 
the time the letters first appeared, Dunning was solicitor- 
general, and continued such for some time after. This 
argument, however, is not so strong as another which may 
be used, to wit, that he could not write the letters. This 
is, in fact, an argument which overturns the pretensions of 
every one of the claimants, save the right one. General 
Lee was once confidently put forward as Junius; and he 
certainly was Junius; but with a difference. During the 
years 1769, 1770, and 1771, he wrote in the Public Adver- 
tiser, under the signature of “Junius Americanus.” He 
also wrote the Preamble of the Bill of Rights for the citi- 
zens of London; and, in a letter to Wilkes, the real Simon 
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Pure says that his American namesake is plainly a man of 
abilities. In 1803, a Mr. Rodney, in a letter which appear- 
ed at Wilmington, in America, said Lee confessed to him, 
in 1773, that he was Junius. Lee, doubtless, played off 
his equivogue upon his auditor. Mr. Newhall, of Massachu- 
setts, has written a book to show that Junius was Richard, 
Earl Temple, brother of George Grenville. It was gene- 
rally considered that Junius was in some way connected 
with the Grenvilles; and, in 1827, a report was spread 
which seemed to strengthen that conviction. Ii was stated 
ip a London magazine that Lord Nugent and the Duke of 
Buckingham, rummaging in the library at Stowe, found a 
secret parcel of documents which contained MS. originals 
of a few of Junius’ letters, among which was the famous 
letter to the king. It was further said, Earl Grenville was 
conscience-struck on this discovery, and begged a respite, 
as he was very old, promising to leave a true statement of 
facts at his death, and admitting, at the same time, as much 
as implied that Junius was connected with his family, which 
meant to lead to the idea that he was Lloyd, George Gren- 
ville’s secretary. But the whole thing was a hoax. The 
idea that Junius would go putting the useless MSS. of his 
printed letters into holes and corners is too childish to be 
entertained fora moment. But this report made quite a 
sensation, showing that the public interest in that literary 
riddle has not at all died away. 

Influenced a good deal by the foregoing report, and by 
the opinion of the best critics, among whom is the writer 
of an article in vol. xliv. of the Edingburgh Review, that 
Junius was a Grenvilleite, Mr. Newhall tries to find in Earl 
Temple some lineaments of Junius. But after all is said 
and proved, we find that, like the clothes of a giant on the 
body of a dwarf, the hypothesis is too large for the man. 
The Earl had neither the genius nor the fervid political blood 
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which could give birth to that strong, anonymous literature. 
Nothing in any part of his career justifies the belief that he 
could have written the letters. 

Among the latest original attempts to unmask ‘Junius 
was that made, four or five years ago, by Mr. Britton. This 
gentleman thinks Colonel Barré was the man, or, rather, 
he makes Junius a sort of epistolary Geryon—“ three sin- 
gle gentlemen in one:” viz., Barré, Dunning, and Lord 
Shelburne. He shrewdly suspected this triumvirate would 
be most likely, if not sure, to cover all the conditions of 
Junius—the legal and constitutional kuowledge, the mili- 
tary evidences, and the lofty anti-toryism of the celebrated 
letters. He fails in his grand argument, founded on a 
‘ Letter to an Honorable Brigadier-General.”” He assumes, 
and tries to show, that Barré wrote, or may have written it; 
and thinks it carries a resemblance to the style of Junius, 
Now, it must be remembered that Barré began his career 
in Parliament by a bitter attack on Chatham—a man for 
whom Junius evidently, in spite of appearances, entertains 
a strong feeling of attachment. Mr. Britton’s man can’t 
stand. 

The claims of Wilkes, Tooke, and all the rest—the 
Glovers, Boyds, Dyers, Macleanes, &c., are no longer de- 
batable. They have been given up, and nobody thinks of 
recalling them. 

Sweeping the board clean of all this gubbish of falsified 
pretension, we find two men left, between whom, certainly, 
lies the truth of this mystery. These are, Lord Chatham 
and Sir Philip Francis. One oF THEM was JuNiUs, and 
the other knew it. Suchis the conviction to which a steady 
survey of Junius, in connexion with his era, should lead 
every investigator, and which, we believe, will be the gen- 
eral conviction in a little time. The claim of Sir Philip 
Francis has been confidently supported for a long time ; 
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and, in a dissertation accompanying Mr. Bohn’s edition of 
Junius, Mr. Wade continues to put it forward— 
A past, vampt, future, old, revived, new claim. 

We thought Mr. Barker had completely laid it; but it 
still walks. It is not likely to resist Mr. Wade, however; 
and we suspect that, in a little time, if our own hypothesis 
be not adopted, people must honestly chime in with Lord 
Byron, and admit— 

That he whom Junius we are wont to call, 

Was really, truly nobody at all— 
a conclusion, by-the-by, which Sir Harris Nicholas, in the 
book about which we write, says, comes as easy to his ap- 
prehensions of the matter as any-hy pothesis extant. 

The acquaintance with the War-Office so visible in Ju- 
nius’s letters, seems to tell very much in favor of the advo- 
cates of Sir Philip Francis. Mr. Francis was a chief-clerk 
in the War-Office at the time Junius began to write, in 
1767 ; and continued there till 1772, when the letters ceas- 
ed. Favorable mention is made of Francis in the Miscel- 
laneous Letters, and Lord Barrington is denounced for dis- 
missing him. Several of the miscellaneous letters are in 
sarcastic denunciation of Lord Barrington for his appoint- 
ments, and written in the way young Francis would be sup- 
posed to write, if he wrote on such a subject. Again, in 
1813, Mr. Taylor, who published a book, called ‘Junius 
Identified,’ puts Sir Philip’s case in another way. He 
argues from the fact, that young Francis reported several 
speeches delivered by Loid Chatham in the House of Lords. 
Now, a number of sentiments, metaphors, and peculiar 
phrases, which appear in these speeches (published by 
Almon, in 1791), are also to be found in Junius’ letters, 
forming a remarkable portion of their style and character. 
Of course, argues Mr. Taylor, either of two things must 
have happened—that Francis adopted these things from 
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the speaker, and used them as his own; or that, from the 
affluence of his mind and manners, he clothed the mean- 
ing of Chatham with his own phraseology, figures, and-so- 
forth—did for these speeches what he did for the letters— 
poured the Franciscan characteristics over both! This like- 
ness between Lord Chatham’s reported matter and the let- 
ters is so strong, so startling, that Mr. Taylor comes to the 
obvious conclusion, that Francis was Junius! He had no 
other alternative, of course. 

Nevertheless, we are not yet convinced. There are one 
or two objections so rugged and indefensible, that Mr. 
Taylor, e seguaci suoi, must get along without us. The 
first—and we think it all-sufficient—is that, at the time the 
first of the Miscellaneous Letters was published (that sign- 
ed “ Poplicola’’), Francis was just twenty-seven years old— 
an insignificant clerk in the War-Office. There is no dif- 
ference in power or style between this letter and those of 
the later Junian series, The beginning of the series bears 
as plainly the stamp of Junius as the close of it; the viva- 
city and power of the extraordinary author are visible every- 
where alike. Now, we do not think it possible that a young 
man of twenty-seven could write these letters—could ex- 
hibit the high political decision—the consummate literary 
strength and science conspicuous in every one of them. 
The tone of them does not belong to that period of any 
man’s life; and it is to little purpose that Lady Francis, in 
a letter to Lord Campbell, talks of Sir Philip’s early expe- 
rience in embassies, bureaux, and-so-forth. This negative 
evidence has demonstrative power enough to carry all the 
special pleading of Sir Philip’s advocates away before it. 

There is another good argument, inferior to the forego~ 
ing, but forcible, nevertheless. It is not possible that a 
young man, who began life under the patronage of Wil- 
liam Pitt—who received his appointment in the War-Office 
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from Lord Holland, Pitt’s paymaster of the forces—who 
was the private secretary of Pitt for some time, and pro- 
fessed for him, ever after, the highest veneration and grati- 
tude, would begin a series of letters with an outrageously 
exaggerated assault on the character and general policy of 
his benefactor—the highest genius and the most popular 
man in the realm. The masked writer was a whig. Is it 
likely he would begin by assailing the venerable and recog- 
nized champion of Whiggery? Such a supposition is too 
violent to be countenanced. Furthermore, in all that he 
achieved in his life-long career, Sir Philip gave no proof 
that he possessed the mind—the large intellectual mould 
in which the lava-literature of Junius took shape—none 
whatever. In everything he wrote, an imitation of Junius 
can be detected ; and thus many have been cheated into 
the belief that he was the anonymous writer. Whether it 
was the influence of his early admiration, disposing him to 
copy a certain living model which had won his enthusiasm, 
or some secret design which influenced him throughout all 
his after-life, we perceive Sir Philip Francis always trying 
to regulate his style and manner after the forcible rhetoric 
of Junius. But he moves, like Ascanius by his father’s 
side, hawd passibus equis ; he always proves that he is an 
imitator—that he never was the great original. 

Who, then, wrote these letters? No doubt somebody 
whose antecedents were as striking and as full of power 
as the epistles themselves are seen to be; one who did 
other things as great as these. His celebrity, we think, 
was not confined to the pen; it will be found equally re- 
cognized under another aspect in the politics and states- 
manship of that age. We must not take Parr’s, Taylor’s, 
Brewster’s, Wade’s word for it, and look for Junius among 
the understrappers and pelting, petty officers of the day. 
We must look among the foremost and most towering 
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characters in the nation—the men of the quarter-deck, who 
used trumpets for their talk, and directed the ship of the 
state through the rough waters of the time. 

To find Junius we must look to the picture painted by 
Copley, and lying on the wall of the House of Lords. 
Tuer: is old Nominis Umbra! with his flannels on his gouty 
legs, his crutches falling out of his hands, and he himself 
sinking into the arms of the Duke of Cumberland: ‘ The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm,” on one side, and Lord 
Mahon on the other; there he is, after having protested 
against the independence of America, and the diminution 
of that -‘ ancient and noble monarchy” which he himself 
had said and done so much to. establish—and about to be 
carried away to Hayes, where, in eleven days, he shall die, 
and make no sign of Junius! It is only in William Pitt, 
Lord Chatham, that we can find the anonymous letter- 
writer. In him alone, of all the great characters of the 
time, can we find the full requirements of the authorship. 
He alone could have written the letters. He alone had 
the compelling motive to write them, and the bitter vigor 
to keep up the epistolary war for five years. The only 
whig of the time who came near Chatham in intellectual 
power, was Burke. When the latter is set aside, the grim 
earl stands alone, as the secretary did before.* 


* Our writer proceeds te argue his case at some length, and certainly with 
some plausibility, but we cannot say with much success. We rather think, 
indeed, that Lord Chatham, like Ediund Burke, cou/d not have written the 
Letters (though the traits are more like his,) but we are quite sure that he 
would not; and there is at least one passage in one of them, the passage 
namely in praise of himself, in the 54th letter, which we are very confident 
he could not and would not have penned from any consideration whatever, 
not even to favor an assumed disguise. At any rate, we are satisfied that 
he was not Junius But who then was?) Why, as to that, we still retain 
the opinion which we formed some years ago, on reading Mr. Taylor’s very 
able and ingenious book on the subject, that Sir Philip Francis, and no one 
else, was the “ great unknown,” and our writer himsel! has rather confirmed 
us in our conviction on this point. For if, as he argues, the authorship lies 
between Lord Chatham and Sir Philip, we should not hesitate fora moment 
to ascribe it to the latter ; and the grounds on which he sets hit aside, strike 
us as light and altogether insufficient. But we cannot pursue the subject 
any further at present. 
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THE OYSTER. 


[The Oyster, as an article of food merely, is so great a favor- 
ite with all the good people of our State, and especially with 
the worthy citizens of Norfolk and the country round about, and 
has done so much service, in its way, to our coleny and State, 
from the first settlement to the present time; that we cannot 
doubt that many of our readers will be pleased to know a little 
more about it, and to consider it philosophically, as well as to 
enjoy it physically. We take pleasure, therefore, in giving them 
this lively paper on the subject, which we have drawn from a 
late number of the Westminster Review for their benefit, and 
which we think they will find both instructive and entertaining. } 


There are facts worth knowing, and a great philosophy 
worth evoking in all things, small and great; even in shell- 
fish, and more particularly in the oyster, as we shall show 
you at once. 

Look at an oyster. In whatlight does the world in gen- 
eral—not your uneducated, stolid, world merely, but your 
refined, intellectual, cultivated, classical world—regard it? 
Simply as a delicacy—as good to eat. The most devoted 
of oyster-eaters opens the creature’s shell solely to swal- 
low the included delicious morsel, without contemplation 
or consideration. He relishes with undisguised gusio the 
good living that lies embodied in a barrel of Colchester 
natives. He gratifies his palate, and satisfies a craving 
stomach. He takes neither note nor notice of the curious 
intricacies of its organization ; he neither knows nor cares 
about its wisely-contrived network of nerves and blood- 
vessels. He clips its beard, that wondrous membrane of 
strange and curious mechanism by which the creature 
breathes, as thoughilessly as he would shave his own. He 
gulps down its luscious substance, unmindful that he is 
devouring a body and organs, which all the science of man 
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can only dissect and destroy, without a hope of being able 
either to recompose orreanimate. Moreover, were Cuvier, 
or Owen, or any other philosopher deeply versed in the 
mysteries of the molluscous microcosm, to remonstrate for 
a moment against the cannibal act of one soft body swal- 
lowing up another without understanding, and endeavor to 
enlighten our ostreophagist, by discovering to him the beau- 
ties of his victim’s conformation, he would regard the in- 
terruption as illtimed and impertinent, and hold by his 
original intention of bolting his oyster without inquiry or 
investigation. The world is mainly made up of such ostre- 
ophagists. Yet, could we persuade them to hesitate—to 
listen for five minutes—we feel sure that they would live 
and die wiser and happier men, without the slightest dimi- 
nution of the keen relish with which, in the days of their 
darkness, they enjoyed their testaceous prey. 

Look, then, we say again, atan oyster. In that soft and 
gelatinous body lies a whole world of vitality and quiet 
enjoyment. Somebody hasstyled fossiliferous rocks ‘‘ mon- 
uments of the felicity of past ages.” An undisturbed 
oyster-bed is a concentration of happiness in the present. 
Dormant though the several creatures there congregated 
seem, each individual is leading the beatified existence of 
an Epicurean god. The world without—its cares and joys, 
its storms and calms, its passions, evil and good—all are 
indifferent to the unheeding oyster. Unobservant even of 
what passes in its immediate vicinity, its whole soul is con- 
centrated in itself; yet not sluggishly and apathetically, for 
its body is throbbing with life and enjoyment. The mighty 
ocean is subservient to its pleasures. The rolling waves 
waft fresh and choice food within its reach, and the flow of 
the current feeds it without requiring an effort. Each atom 
of water that comes in contact with its delicate gills evolves 
its imprisoned air to freshen and invigorate the creature’s 
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pellucid blood. Invisible to human eye, unless aided by 
the wonderful inventions of human science, countless 
millions of vibrating cilia are moving incessantly with syn- 
chronic beat on every fibre of each fringing Jeaflet. Well 
might old Leeuwenhoek exclaim, when he looked through 
his microscope at the beard of a shell-fish, ‘‘ The motion I 
saw in the small component parts of it was so incredibly 
great, that I could not be satisfied with the spectacie; and 
it is not in the mind of man to conceive all the motions 
which I behold within the compass of a grain of sand.” 
And yet the Dutch naturalist, unaided by the finer instru- 
ments of our time, beheld but a dim and misty indication 
of the exquisite ciliary apparatus by which these motions 
are effected. How strange to reflect that all this elaborate 
and inimitable contrivance has been devised for the well- 
being of a despised shell-fish! Nor is it merely in the work- 
ing inembers of the creature that we find its wonders com- 
prised. There are portions of its frame which seem to 
serve no essential purpose in its economy; which might 
Le omitted without disturbing the course of its daily duties, 
and yet so constant in their presence and position that we 
cannot doubt their having had their places in the original 
plan according to which the organization of the mollusk 
was first put tagether. 

But the life of a shell-fish is not one of unvarying rest. 
Observe the phases of an individual oyster from the moment 
of its earliest embryo-life, independent of maternal ties, to 
the consummation of its destiny when the knife of fate 
shall sever its muscular cords and doom it to entombment 
in a living sepulchre. How starts it forth into the world of 
waters? Not, as unenlightened people believe, in the 
shape of a minute, bivalved, protected, grave, fixed, and 
steady oysterling. No; it enters upon its career all life 
and motion, flitting about in the seaas gayly and lightly as 
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a butterfly or aswallow skims through the air. Its first ap- 
pearanee is as a microscopic oyster-cherub, with wing-like 
lobes flanking a mouth and shoulders, unincumbered with 
inferior crural prolongations. It passes through a joyous 
and vivacious juvenility, skipping up and down as if in 
mockery of its heavy and immovable parents. It voyages 
from oyster-bed to oyster-bed, and, if in luck, sv as to es- 
cape the watchful voracity of the thousand enemies that 
lie in wait or prowl about to prey upon youth and inexpe- 
rience, at length, having sown its wild oats, settles down 
into a steady, solid, domestic oyster. It becomes the pa- 
rent of fresh broods of oyster-cherubs. As such it would 
live and die, leaving its shell, thickened through old age, 
to serve as its monument throughout all time; a coutribu- 
tion towards the construction of a fresh geological epoch, 
and a new iayer of the earth’s crust, were it not for the 
gluttony of man, who, rending this sober citizen of the sea 
from his native bed, carries him unresisting to busy cities 
and the hum of crowds. Ifa handsome, well-shaped, and 
well-flavored oyster, he is introduced to the palaces of the 
rich and noble, like a wit, or a philosopher, or a poet, to 
give additional relish to their sumptuous feasts. If a stur- 
dy, thick-backed, strong-tasted individual, fate consigns 
him to the capacious tub of the street-fishmonger, from 
whence, dosed with coarse black pepper and pungent vin- 
egar, embalmed partly after the fashion of an Egyptian 
king, he is transferred to the hungry stomach of a coster- 
monger, or becomes the luxurious repast of a successful 
pickpocket. 

Were it not that pains are taken to rear and cherish 
oyster-broods, the incessant war waged by the human race 
against this highly-esteemed but much-persecuted mollusk, 
would have gone far to extirpate the species long before 
ROW. 
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The consumption of oysters in London alone is indeed 
enormous. During the season of 1848-49, one hundred 
and thirty thousand bushels of oysters were sold in our 
metropolis. A million and a half of these shell+fish are 
consumed during each season in Edinburgh, being at the 
rate of more than seven thousand three hundred a day. 
Fifty-two millions were taken from the French channel 
banks during the course of the year 1828, and now the 
number annually dred sed is probably considerably greater, 
since the facilities of transport by rail greatly increase the 
inland consumption of these as of other marine luxuries. 
In consequence of the continually-increasing consumption 
of oysters, the comparatively small number and extent of 
well-managed artificial oyster grounds, the waste and ne- 
glect of the dredgers upon those which are natural, and 
the limited localities in which oysters are found thriving 
indigenously in any considerable quantity, we believe that 
the time will come when the supply will be greatly de- 
creased, and when this cherished luxury will necessarily 
rise in price until it may no longer, as now, find a place 
among the delicacies of the poor man’s table. The law 
has done its best to preserve them, and Parliament has more 
th: once legislated about oysters. With proper care a 
plentiful supply might doubtless be kept up, but they have 
many foes and devourers besides man. Starfishes with 
greedy fingers, poke them out of their shells, when incau- 
tiously yawning, and whelks assail them from above, per- 
severingly drilling a hole through and through their upper 
valves. Fortunately man at least does not carry them away 
from their homes until they have attained their maturity. 
A London oyster-man can tell the ages of his flock to a 
nicety. They are in perfection when from five to seven 
years old. The age of an oyster is not to be found out by 
looking into its mouth; it bears its years upon its back. 
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Everybody who has handled an oyster-shell must have ob- 
served that it seemed as if composed of successive layers 
or plates overlapping each other. These are technically 
termed ‘‘ shoots,” and each of them marks a year’s growth, 
so that, by counting them, we can determine at a glance 
the year when the creature came into the world. Up to 
the epoch of its maturity the shoots are regular and succes- 
sive, but after that time they become irregular, and are piled 
one over the other, so that the shell becomes more and 
more thickened and bulky. Judging from the great thick- 
ness to which some oyster-shells have attained, this mol- 
lusk is capable, if left to its natural changes and unmolest- 
ed, of attaining a patriarchal longevity. 

You see then, gentle readers, the oyster has some good 
philosophy as well as good eating in it, and we shall now 
leave you to treat it as you please, according to its desert. 


A BREAKFAST AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


A Mr. Wansey, whose published notes of a tour in this 
country in 1794, have recently been the subject of notice in 
the papers, gives the following description of a breakfast 
at the White Flouse in that year. 

“* Mrs. Washington herself made tea and coffee for us, 
On the table were two small plates of sliced tongue, dry 
toast, bread and butter, but no doi/ed fish, as is the general 
custom. Miss Custis, her grand-daughter, a very pleasing 
young lady of about sixteen, sat next her brother, George 
Washington Custis, about two years older than herself. 
There was but little appearance of form, no livery. A sil- 
ver urn for hot water was the only expensive thing on the 
table. Mrs. Washington appears to be something older 
than the President, although born in the same year, short 
in stature, rather robust, and very plain in dress.” 
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THE BRITISH BOMBS AT YORK. 


The late Dr. Aineas Monson, of New Haven, a revolu- 
tionary patriot who was with our army at the siege of York, 
in 1781, used to tell a pleasant story about the British Bombs 
and the dodging of Hamilton and Knox, which is related 
by a correspondent in the Courter of that city as follows: 


The blinds mentioned in the story were made of hogs- 
heads and pipes filled with sand—they were placed there 
by the British, for they had occupied the redoubt, and had 
been driven from it by storm by the Americans. Dr. Mon- 
son was himself behind those blinds, and within two or 
three paces of Hamilton and Knox. With Hamilton, Knox, 
and others, there were present in that redoubt about four 
hundred American troops—the French troops were in ano- 
ther redoubt. A general order had been given, that when 
a shell was seen, they might cry out a shell—but not to cry 
a shot, when a shot was seen. The reason of this distinc- 
tion was, that a shell might be avoided, but to cry a shot 
would only make confusion, and do no good. This order 
was just then discussed, Col. Hamilton remarking that it 
seemed to him unsoldier-like to halloo a shell, while Knox 
contended the contrary, and that the order was wisely given 
by Gen. Washington, who cared for the life of the men. 

The argument, thus stated, was progressed with a slight 
degree of warmth, when suddenly spat! spat! two shells 
fell and struck within the redoubt. Instantly the cry broke 
out on all sides, “a shell! a shell!” and such a scrambling 
and jumping to reach the blinds and get behind them for 
defence. Knox and Hamilton were united in action, how- 
ever differing in word, for both got behind the blinds, and 
Hamilton to be yet more secure, held on behind Knox, 
= being a very large man and Hamilton a small man.) 

pon this Knox struggled to throw Hamilton off, and in 
the effort himself (Knox) rolled over and threw Hamilton 
Off towards the shells. Hamilton however scrabbled back 
again behind the blinds. All this was done rapidly, for in 
two minutes the shells burst, and threw their deadly mis- 
siles in all directions. It was now safe and soldier-like to 
stand out. ‘ Now,” says Knox, “ now what do you think, 
Mr. Hamilton, about crying shedd—but let me tell you not 
to make a breastwork of me again.’’ Doctor Monson add- 
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ed that on looking around and finding not a man hurt out 
of the more than 400, Knox exclaimed, “ it is a miracle !’’ 





JANNEY’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


The Life of William Penn; with Selections from his Corres- 
pondence and Autobiography. By Samuel M. Janney, 1 vol. 
8vo., pp. 560. Philadelphia : Hogan, Perkins & Co. 1852. 


We have here a new life of William Penn, by a citizen 
of our own State, which we think the best account of the 
great Proprietor of Pennsylvania that we have yet seen, or, 
we suppose, that has yet been given to the public. It 
seems, indeed, that Mr. J. has had access to some materi- 
als for his work—preserved in the archives of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, which have escaped the know- 
ledge or researches of former biographers. He has given 
us also, very properly, a larger selection from the letters of 
Penn, than any writer who has gone before him, and he 
has manifestly used them with good judgment and happy 
effect. He has furnished us, accordingly, with what ap- 
pears to be a very honest and faithful view of the charac- 
ter and conduct of the eminent and excellent man whom 
he has undertaken to set before us, and has certainly given 
us a new impression of his superior merit. We cannot of 
course discuss particular points with our author in our brief 
notice ; but we must say that his apology for Penn, in an- 
swer to the pungent strictures of Macaulay, (in which he 
mainly follows Forster,) strikes us as substantially fair, and 
worthy at least of candid consideration—though we can- 
not say that it has entirely satisfied us of the absolute pro- 
priety of his hero’s course, especially in the case of the 
bishops. The truth is, we suppose, it was the misfortune 
of Penn, to have formed a close intimacy, with a most worth- 
less man, James the II. before the latter had become a king, 
and showed himself to be what he was; and had received 
great obligations from him which he was naturally anxious 
to repay, and it would rather appear, from his own show- 
ing, that he carried his complaisance to the royal brute a 
little further, on some occasions, than was altogether pro- 
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per or becoming. We are not disposed, however, to be 
very strict in our judgment of such a man; but rather wil- 
ling to make all generous allowances for him that truth and 
fairness will permit; and we give him full credit, of course, 
for the motives which he assigns for his conduct through- 
out. 

We may add, that the style of the narrative is clear, neat, 
and altogether suited to the subject. And upon the whole, 
we warmly commend the work to all that favor of the pub- 
lic which we think it well deserves. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, during the session of 1850-'51. pp. 606. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers; 1852. 


This is a valuable work, and, generally speaking, does 
great credit to its various authors who have manifestly vied 
with each other in giving us the best fruits of their minds 
on a subject eminently worthy of their highest powers. 
Some of the lectures, accordingly, we think, are fully 
equal, if not alittle superior, to any thing that has hereto- 
fore appeared uponthe same topics. Among these, we may 


. specify the lecture on the ‘ General Internal Evidence of 


Christianity,” by the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, which strikes us as a ‘‘ strain of higher mood,” 
and certainly opens some reaches of thought and emotion 
which, both for depth and comprehension, seem to surpass 
any that we have ever surveyed. The lecture, too, which 
comes after it, on the ‘Difficulties of Infidelity,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Stuart Robinson, now of Baltimore, is hard- 
ly less able, and carries the war into Africa with equal force 
and skill, and of course with signal success. After these, 
we have several secondary ones, of great and various mer- 
it—the Necessity ofa Revelation, by the Rev. Mr. Vanzandt, 
of Petersburg ; the Success of Christianity, by the Rev, Mr, 
Hoge, of our own city; the Unity of Our Race, by the Rev. 
Mr. Moore, also of our city ; and, superior perhaps to any 
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of them though in a different way, the eminently gracious 
and graceful discourse on the Character of Christ, by the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, of New York. 

For the rest, we have looked over two of the lectures 
which we think might as well have been omitted, and there 
are still some others which we have not yet read, but which 
we dare say are good and able, and altogether worthy of 
their places in the work. 


RUTH TO NAOMI. 


RUTH 1:—16, 17. 


Ask me not to leave thee now, 
For in sooth I know not how; 
And it is not in my mind— 

Nor my heart—to stay behind. 


But, to share thy weal or woe, 
Where thou goest, I will go; 
Where thou stayest, I will stay ; 
Though it will be far away. Ts 


And thy God, who is divine, 
And thy people, shall be mine; 
For with Israel’s chosen race 
I will have my dwelling-place. 
rie ok 
Where thou diest, I will die; 
Where thou liest, I will lie; 
God do so and more to me, 
If e’en death part me and thee! 













Richmond. 
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Darious Bntelliqenee. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. 


The lead mines in Wythe county have never been worked up 
to their capacity, but merely to the extent of supplying a limi- 
ted home demand; the weight of the article, and the distance 
to water communication, utterly excluding it from the great mar- 
kets of the world. The lead region which commences at As- 
pinwall, extends through a considerable portion of Smyth coun- 
ty, and is rich in all the most valuable ores of this metal. Be- 
sides the sulphuret of lead, (galena) which is the ore chiefly 
depended on, oxide of lead (miunium) and the carbonate (white 
lead ore) exist in large quantities, may be easily wrought, and 
are exceedingly rich; the latter yielding about 75 per cent. 
Minium is the red lead of commerce; and the earbonate, the 
white, so extensively used as a paint. There is also, in connec- 
tion with these ores, a considerable per cent. of arsenic, which 
sublimes in the process of smelting, and collects in large quan- 
tities around the mouths of the furnaces, in the form of arsen- 
ious acid, (white arsenic.) This substance, of which no ac- 
count is made at these mines, possesses considerable value in 
the arts, and could easily be purified aud fitted for market. 

Here, too, in inexhaustible profusion, we have the noblest of 
the metals—iron. Whatever may be said in justification of the 
metallurgic idolatry which is drawing so many thousands of our 
people to the El Dorado of the west, here in the bowels of our 
mountains in exuberant plenty, is a metal of far more intrinsie 
value than gold, and needing only the union of labor and capi- 
tal to make it as prolific a source of wealth to Virginia, as the 
celebrated mines of Elba to France, or Dalecarlia to Sweden. 
The Iron Mountain, (to say nothing of the numerous other lo- 
ealities) which extends through the counties of Wythe, Smyth 
and Washington in Virginia, and Johnson and Carter in Ten- 
nessee, contains ore enough to supply the nation for a century. 
This ore, too, is of the richest quality, and precisely the same 
(the magnetic oxide) as that from which the best iron of Nor- 
way and Sweden is obtained. Other ores also here exist in 
abundance, as the brown hematite, the argillaceous carbonate 
specular, &c. In this mineral alone is wealth sufficient to en- 
rich a nation, and the brow of enterprise may eheer up at the 
prospect of gainful employment for centuries to come. 

In addition to these industrial resources which pertain to the 
mineralogy of the country, we might mention also the vast de- 
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posits of metamorphic limestone which are found between the 
Clinch and Holston rivers. These deposits furnish the beauti- 
ful variegated red marble, now well known as the “ Rogersville 
Marble,” in consequence of werks for its manufacture having 
been established only at that place. The formation, however, 
extends through Scott county in Virginia, and Hawkins and 
Grainger in Tennessee, and the quantity is inexhaustible. Quar- 
ries might be opened in each of these counties, and its manu- 
facture for building and ornamental purposes carried on to an 
extent limited only by the uses to which it may be put. This 
marble receives a fine polish, and is mottled and variegated by 
numerous shells, madrepores and other fossils which give it a 
beautiful effeet. We consider it scarcely inferior to the cele- 
brated “Gold Streaked” marble from Egypt. As a new vari- 
ety, it needs only a market in order to be much sought after for 
furniture and ornamental finishiugs.—Southern Repertory. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Our late London papers bring us accounts of the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, the greatest historie personage of his 
age living at the time. He died at Walmer Castle on the 14th 
ult., in the 84th year of his age. The London Times in its only 
leader of the 15th, refers to the event in highly oo 
terms, and at some length. We can only spare room for a short 
passage. 

“If aught can lessen this day the grief of England upon the 
death of her greatest son, it is the recollection, that the life 
which has just closed leaves no duty incomplete and no honor 
unbestowed. The Duke of Wellington had exhausted nature 
and exhausted glory. His career was one unclouded longest 
day, filled from dawn to nightfall with renowned actions, anima- 
ted by unfailing energy in the public service, guided by unswerv- 
ing priociples of conduct and statesmanship. He rose by a 
rapid series of achievements, which none had surpassed, to a 
position which no other man in this nation ever enjoyed. The 
place oceupied by the Duke of Wellington in the councils of 
the country, and in the life of England, ean no more be filled. 
There is none left ia the army or the Senate to act and speak 
with like authority. There is none with whom the valor and 
the worth of this nation were so incorporate. Yet when we 
consider the fullness of his years, and the abundance of his in- 
cessant services, we may learn to say with the Roman orator, 
** Satis diu virisse dicito,’’ since, being mortal, nothing could be 
added either to our veneration or to his fame. Nature herself 
had seemed for a time to expand her inexorable limits, and the 
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infirmities of age lay a lighter burden on that honored head. 
Generations of men had passed away between the first exploits 
of his arms and the last counsels of his age, until, by a lot un- 
exampled in history, the man who had played the most conspi- 
cuous part in the annals of more than half a century became 
the last survivor of his contemporaries, and carries with him to 
the grave all living memory of his own achievements.” 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


Which was passed at the last session of Congress, and went 
into operation from and after the 30th ult., cbtige «4 that— 

Newspapers, periodicals, unsealed circulars, &c., weighing 
not over three ounces, shall pay one cent each, to er part of the 
United States, or half that rate, where paid quarterly or yearly, 
in advance, either at the office where mailed or where received. 

Newspapers, &c., weighing not over one and a half ounces, 
half the above rates, where circulated within the state of pub- 
lieation. 

Newspapers and pamphlets of not more than 16 pages, 8vo., 
in packages of not less than eight ounces to one address, to be 
charged half cent an ounce, though calculated by separate pie- 
ces, the postage may amount to more. 

Postage on all transient matter to be prepaid, or charged 
double. 

Books, bound or unbound of not more than four pounds each, 
one cent per ounce under three thousand miles, and two cents 
over thatdistance. Fifty per cent to be added when not prepaid. 

Weekly newspapers free in the county of publication to ac- 
tual subscribers. 

Bills for newspapers, and receipts for payments of moneys 
therefor, may be enelosed in subscribers papers. 

Exchanges between newspaper publishers free. 





THE WORLD AT REST. 


Nearly two thousand four hundred years ago, we are told that 
the ministering spirits of heaven “answered the angel of the 
Lord, that stood among the myrtle-trees,—All the earth sitteth 
still, and is at rest.” At the present hour, after so many poli- 
tieal and religious revolutions, their report may be the same.— 
Every corner of the world now lies open to us, and everywhere 
there is an uneasy calm, as if all mankind were awaiting, in 
silent wonder, the effects of that unexampled rapidity of inter- 
eourse, which has linked together the farthest ends ef the earth. 
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The Great Exhibition of last year has passed away like @ 
dream. The political struggle of the elections is ended, and 
the strife within the walls of Parliament is not yet begun. The 
Papal party at home have changed their policy of bold and ac- 
tive aggression into one of stealthy and underground activity. 
The French President seems established, for the present, in the 
seat of power. France rejoices in a breathing time from inces- 
sant revolution, though dearly purchased at the price of liberty ; 
and the symptoms of reaction, foreboding new changes, have 
hardly begun. 

Italy is settling down in the chains of the Pope and the Aus- 
trian Government. Spain and Portugal, once the first powers 
of Europe in the days of Columbus, are now political ciphers, 
and hardly awaken a thought in other nations. They seem to 
vegetate, rather than to live. Russia watches calmly, from a 
distance, the feeble and shifting changes of policy in Western 
Europe, and stands prepared to profit by every new opportunity, 
to extend her influence, and increase the power of her colossal 
Empire. America is speculating on the chances of her candi- 
dates for the Presidency, but the struggle itself is still to come. 
New Zealand is awaiting the arrival of the ships that will bring 
her a new Constitution from the British Parliament; and the 
vessels are on their way to Japan, that must soon solve the 
probiem, whether the last outlying country, in spite of its own 
policy for ages, is to be forced into communion with the rest of 


the human family. ‘The tedious warfare at the Cape with the 
Caffre savages, and the presence of our ships at Rangoon, are 
hardly enough to break the uniformity of the world’s political 
aspect. ‘ All the earth sitteth still, and is at rest.” 

London Record. 


ROTHERMEL’S PICTURE OF PATRICK HENRY. 


We learn with pleasure that this celebrated picture of Pat- 
rick Henry before the House of Burgesses in 1765, which has 
been open to public view, in the Richmond Library, for some 
time past, hasdrawn many visiters, and gratified almost as many 
spectators ;—and no wonder. It has certainly some fine points, 
aud is worthy of mueh praise. The subject, too, is pleasing, 
and naturally excites the most agreeable feelings which we easily 
spread by the natural process of association over the picture 
itself, to heighten its charms. We are sorry, however, to say 
that we cannot commend it very highly for its historic truth. 
In fact it rather contradicts all our established ideas of the 
scene and speech which it aims to illustrate, in several particu- 
lars. In the first place, the principal figure, Patrick Henry him- 
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self, is glaringly unlike the original, or at least differs very great- 
ly from Sully’s portrait of him in the adjoining room of the 
Virginia Historical Society, which .we take to be altogether 
authentic. It violates, also, all our settled notions of the ora- 
tor’s appearance and costume; and instead of the plain, unpre- 
tending man, the “ obscure and uapolished rustic,” as Mr. Wirt 
calls him, “a phenomenon from the plebeian ranks,” suddenly 
rising on the floor, and startling the aristocratic geutlemen of the 
assembly by his portentous aspect, we have here a well-dressed 
actor who may vie with any of them in his genteel appearance, 
as he is manifestly dressed out for the occasion, and indeed ra- 
ther exceeds most of them in his fine searlet cloak which he 
wears like a robe about his shoulders; and then, instead of that 
famous old-fashioned brown wig, which he actually wore at the 
time, and perhaps twisted awry, we have here those * ambro- 
sial curls,” fashionably powdered, and adjusted with nice care 
and easy grace about his brow. This is really too bad. We 
have felt, moreover, strongly tempted to criticise the attitude of 


_ the orator, which strikes us as quite too extravagant and theat- 


rical, and not at all such as Patrick was likely to use. But we 
must acknowledge that our artist has here some countenance 
from Mr. Wirt, who certainly describes the orator as carried out 
of himself at this crisis of his speech, aud assuming ‘a voice 
of thunder, and the look of a god’? (Jupiter Tonans) which the 
poor painter has of course only tried to give us as well as he 
could wish his brush. So we must excuse him this time, and 
suppress our criticism on this point—though we really cannot 
help suspecting that they are both wrong. 

For the rest, we like some of the secondary figures of the 
piece pretty well—Mr. Speaker Robinson, persovally alarmed, 
but officially composed,—Edmund Pendleton in a sky-blue coat 
starting up from his seata little too wildly, and crying out * trea- 
son! treason!’ at the top of his voice, and before the time,— 
George Wythe behind him, quite too old-looking as he was but 
a young man at the time; with the scowling tory near him; 
Richard Henry Lee. as handsome and well-dressed as we ex- 
»ected to find him, but a little too cool perhaps for the occasion ; 
Ir. Attorney General. beyond him, more ardent, but controll- 
ing himself; and the British officer near the clerk, dressed in 
his scarlet uniform, and drawing his sword to slay the orator on 
the spot, (a fine conceit tobe sure!) with the ladies in the gal- 
lery, dressed out in their showy satins, and almost forgetting 
themselves in the lively interest they take in the scene :—all fair 
and pleasing. Upon the whole, we are glad that the picture is 
so good, and only sorry that it is not better. 
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SULLY’S PORTRAIT OF POCAHONTAS. 


We have the pleasure to announce that the Portrait of Poea- 
hontas which has been so*handsomely and generously Feige 
for our Virginia Historical Society by Thomas Sully, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, has been received, and now graces the wall of our 
room. We hardly need say that it is a beautiful picture, and 
altogether worthy of its accomplished author. It is indeed the 
fair ideal of our Indian Maid, as we can easily imagine that she 
may have looked when placed, so many years ago, at James- 
town, by the care of the Governor, Sir Thomas ale, to be in- 
structed in the principles of our Christian faith, in order to be 
baptized. and afterwards duly married to master Rolfe. What 
a lovely creature she is! And what a sweet face she has—tell- 
ing her whole story at once—and with a peculiarity of expres- 
sion that seems to suggest both her former and her present 
state—the wildness of the woods subdued and chastened by the 
light of the gospel, and all the softer humanities of her nature 
exalted and refined by the graces of religion. Then her dress— 
how pure, simple, and altogether becoming! What perfect 
taste! We wish we could give our readers a more distinct and 
definite idea of this “ delightful vision” as it strikes us; but we 
feel that we could not do any thing like justice to it by any words 
of ours, or indeed by any colours but its own. We shall not 
attempt of course to describe the indescribable; but will only 
say to all the lovers of pictorial beauty, come and see. 


Piseellony. 


THE ESSENCE OF POETRY. 


It has been asked in what the essence of poetry consists ;— 
Milton, we think, told it in a single line— 


—“ Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


Poetry is the music of language, expressing the music of the 
mind. Whenever any object takes such a hold on the mind as 
to make us dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting the heart 
in love, or kindling it to a sentiment of admiration ;—whenever 
a movement of imagination or passion is impressed on the mind, 
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by which it seeks to prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring 
all other objects into accord with it, and to give the same move- 
ment of harmony, sustained and continuous, to the sounds that 
express it,—this is poetry. The musical in sound is the sustain- 
ed and continuous; the musical in thought and feeling is the 
sustained and continuous also. Whenever articulation passes 
naturally into intonation, this isthe beginning of poetry. There 
is no natural harmony in the ordinary combinations of signifi- 
nt sounds. The language of prose is not the language of 
music, or of passion: and it is to supply this inherent defect in 
the mechanism of language—to make the sound an echo to the 
sense, when the verse becomes a sort of echo to itself—to min- 
gle the tide of verse, ‘the golden cadences of poesy,’ with the 
tide of feeling, flowing, and murmuring as it flows—or to take 
the imagination off its feet, and spread its wings where it may 
indulge its own impulses, without being stopped or perplexed by 
the ordinary abruptnesses, or discordant flats agd sharps of 
prose—that poetry was invented.—Jeffrey. 


A POPULAR VERSE. 


There is a verse which has gone the rounds of all the papers 
and is often quoted in company—indeed it is very popular, for 
it strikes a chord that vibrates in almost every heart—which I sus- 
pect hardly any one could ascribe to its right author. 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
That raise our envy now! 


It is a translation of a verse ofa little piece of Metastasio 
which runs thus: 


Se a ciascun l’interno affanno 
Si ligesse in fronte scritto, 
Quanti mai che invidia fanno, 

Ci farebbero pieta! 
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Si vedria che i lor nemici 
Hanno in seno, e si riduce 
Nel parere a noi felici, 
Ogui lor felicita. 


Oh, could we read on every brow 
The inward grief in silence bred, 
How many whom we envy now 
Would claim our pity while we read. 


Then would appear what hidden foes 
Are lodged in every human breast, 
That all our smiles but mask our woes, 
That all our bliss is seeming blest. B. 


THE PRAISE OF DARKNESS. 


Light that makes some things seen, makes some invisible ; 
were it not for darkness and the shadow of the earth, the noblest 
part of the creation had remained unseen, and the stars in hea- 
ven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were created 
above the horizon with the sun, or there was not an eye to be- 
hold them. The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types we find 
the cherubim shadowing the mercy-seat. Life itself is but the 
shadow of death, and souls departed but shadows of the living. 
All things fall under this name. The sun itself is but the dark 
simulacrum, and the light but the shadow of God.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


ON SULLY’S PORTRAIT OF POCAHONTAS. 


*Tis Pocahontas that you see ; 

As lovely as she ought to be; 

For Sully, by his matchless art, 

Has drawn her visage from her heart. P. 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The main object of this Society is to collect, preserve, and diffuse 
information relating to the History of Virginia, past and current, from 
the earliest times to the present day. 

In parsuing this object, the Executive Committee have opened a large 
and convenient room in the Atheneum, in which they have placed the 
Library, and a Cabinet of Curivsities illustrative of the Natural and Civil 
History of thé State; and which is open to the Members, and others 
properly introduced by them, during stated hours. 

They have algo authorised their Secretary to publish a small Quar- 
terly Journal, entitled the Virginia Historical Register, (this work,) and 
they further propose to publish a yearly volume of Historical Collec- 
tions, which will be arranged in chronological order, and entitled the An- 
nals of Virginia. 

To support this establishment and service, the Members of the Society 
contribute either fifty dollars for life, or five dollars a year, during their 
membership, which they can terminate. when they please; and they re- 
ceive both publications, the Quarterly Journal, and the yearly volume, 
(if published,) without charge. 

The sums contributed for life memberships are vested in State Stock, 
and constitute a Permanent Fand, the accruing interest of which alone 
is used by the Committee. 

. All persons who may be disposed to aid the Society, or the Commit- 
tee, in the prosecution of their useful and patriotic engagement, by be. 
coming members, or otherwise, are requested io send in their names, and 
contributions, to the subscriber. 









WM. MAXWELL, 
Secreiary and General Agent. 





VIRGINIA HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


We have for sale at our office a few copies of this work—half- 
" bound in different styles—in 2 vols., 12mo., price from four to 


five dollars. 
WM. MAXWELL, 
Apri 15th, 1852. 
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